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Forebodings 

I don't pretend to be a seer, 

Or call myself a prophet, 

So full ridiculous this seems 
You are not forced to scoff it. 

I cannot claim to be upon 
A level with the masters. 

Or vie with Mrs. Littleton, 

And push my learning past hers. 

For she will tell for fifty cents 
Your history in detail. 

What wonders are we coming to 
When thus comes knowledge retail! 

The seer with her crystal globe 
Can pierce the veil that's hiding 

The future from the present life. 

This world from that dividing. 

The Salem folk in olden time 
Sure made it hot for witches. 

They wouldn't tolerate a spook 
For king, for love, for riches. 

But now the times have changed about 
And mediums are the fashion. 

While psychic ghosts and after life 
Society has a mash on. 
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For there were many learned ones, 

Well known throughout tradition, 

But all of them have fallen flat, 

On earth they’ve failed their mission. 

The gypsies and the beggar men 
Delight to tell your fortune. 

They fill your head with slush and thrills. 
Fool warnings and exhortation. 

So if you do not credit this, 

And view it with suspicion. 

It will not harm me in the least. 

Or spoil my disposition. 

For I’m secure in my estate. 

You cannot raise my dander. 

So hoot and jeer this if you wish 
As Trojans did Cassandra. 

For in the manner following 
I learned the future’s holding. 

And not through spooks and magic art. 
What I am now unfolding. 

I seized the family ouija board 
And sat with palms suspended. 

Then soon the table started off. 

Quite neatly as intended. 

The ouija ’gan to slip and slide. 

And then to rush quite madly. 

At first ’twas but a jumbled mass. 

And next it spelled but badly. 

“Oh, ouija,” I did humbly beg, 

“Please tell me what I ask for!” 

“Then get your pen,” it quickly spelled, 
“ ^Tis you I have a task for.” 

The ouija moved with rapid ease 
And jerked around the table, 

And naturally took up first 
Pete Baird, that athlete able. 
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Pete Baird,’* it spelled with savage twist, 
“Is doomed to be a *tea-hound/ 

At movies, ‘the dansants’ and such 
His haunts will ever be found. 

“Dick Kuhn,” the ouija hurried on, 

“Shall live a life romantic. 

A shipmate trusted he will be 
And sail the broad Atlantic, 

“While on the cover of the ‘Post,' 

‘Bill Landis* will be flaring. 

The people shall the bookstores crowd 
To buy Bill’s books so daring. 

“Bob Curtis has a super-six. 

And lolls around quite easy. . 

In Texas he a well did strike 
Of oil both black and greasy. 


“Now in the bug-house is M. Moore, 

He rests in sweet seclusion. 

He overstudied (so they say). 

Oh, what a fond delusion I 

“Ted Srygley loved the ‘motahs* so, 
(Likewise the dainty chickens.) 

He autos them around the town. 

And raises just the dickens. 

“And Charley Higgle, since we are 
Post-graduately speaking. 

Works daily on the reservoir 
To keep the thing from leaking. 

“Sweet Papa Lowe will make his dough 
In manner most entrancing. 

For he conducts with flne success 
A school for Russian dancing. 

“And Gilbert Marshall, who now is 
An amateur detective. 

Can catch the slickest yegg on foot. 
Indeed, he’s most effective. 
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“Old Charlie Moss sells aeroplanes, 
Believe me, he’s some flyer. 

He plans to make a trip to Mars 
If prices go much higher. 

“Ed Price a movie actor is, 

He breaks six hearts a minute. 

But calm yourself,” the ouija adds, 
“For there is nothing it in. 

“Bull Matthews in a fit of zeal 
To frozen Russia sallied, 

To teach the Bolsheviks to scrap. 

And there he yet has dallied. 

“And Lloyd Smith is a millionaire. 

He is a gay old buck now. 

He has a chain of restaurants 
From Africa to Lucknow. 

“But Paul McQuiddy gets the dog; 

He’s rich as any Quaker; 

To him each man’s a prospect now. 

For he’s an undertaker. 

“M. Brumbach plies his trade by night, 
He enters safes and houses. 

He does his work so cleverly 
That he no trouble rouses. 

“Who’d guess that Charlie Barham is 
A naughty politician? 

He hopes to be a governor. 

May he get that position. 

“But what surprised me most it was 
The fate of Sydney Keeble. 

He shakes the shimmy, down at Loew’s, 
They say he’s really ‘evil.’ 

“John Greener,” still the ouija wrote, 
“Just runs the hoboes ragged, 
Because he’s sheriff at Brentwood, 

And six bold thieves he’s bagged. 
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^^John Barksdale runs a bakery 
Somewhere in Mississippi. 

Tis said his buns are really good, 

And that his cakes are zippy. 

“B. Thomas is in his old age 
A hardshell Baptist preacher. 

He fills the church, his flock ¥nll say, 
As if it were a bleacher. 

“Now Undy is a traffic cop. 

With methods most enthralling. 

And if the speeders run by him 
He gives them all a bawling. 

“But William Hibbett raises hogs, 

(He is no country bumpkin.) 

His stock wins ribbons every year, 
You should see his prize pumpkins! 

“Abroad Sir Edgar Sperry lives. 

He is an old sea rover. 

He has a pretty home somewhere 
In the suburbs of Dover. 

“Ham Love is seen o’er Decker’s fount. 
He is a soda jerker, 

And when it comes to fixing drinks 
For Janes, he is some worker. 

“Hugh Reams one day discovered that 
He had a voice that grew so, 

’Neath culture, that within a year 
He far surpassed Caruso. 

“Lee Hunt was stranded on an isle 
Amidst the fair Antilles, 

Where fruit and hula maids abound. 
And there in comfort still is. 

“J. Eberhardt, old navy bean. 

Has married lots of money, 

And all he has to do is smoke 
And hang around his honey. 


10 
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‘‘Glenn Morris drives a taxicab 
Around the Union Station, 

And though the day be hot or cold 
He’s ready for flirtation. 

“Paul Thompson is the last, not least. 
Who always answered ‘present.’ 

He holds Doug. Fairbank’s job right now, 
And to the dames is pleasant.” 

L’Envoi 

Remember, friends, the ouija’s words 
Are never termed veracious, 

And half the time its spellings are 
A bunch of lies audacious. 

So just transform this silliness. 

Freak ideas and contortion 

Into predictions of repute. 

Success, good luck and fortune. 

For who can tell what the future brings. 
The ouija least of any? 

We hope that it will be of worth, 

And will bring honors many. 

For what you be depends on you. 

And not on chance, so wary. 

So move along and do your part 
The common load to carry. 

And join me with a lusty will. 

Rewards of peace and plenty. 

For may they be accorded to 
The Class of Nineteen Twenty. , 


A. M. M., 20. 
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Our Little Stream 

W. H. McMurray, '21 

Oh, little stream of M. B. A., 

I think you come from far away, 
Running through the fields and flowers. 
Fed by springs and April showers. 

All along your course you go. 
Sometimes swift and sometimes slow, 
Carrying on your rippled breast 
Many a treasure of your quest — 

From leaves that look like tiny boats 
To gaudy flowers for fairy floats. 

And these shall follow on your way 
For many a night and many a day, 
Until they find a quiet place 
To rest from your most joyous race. 

And little stream so cool and clear, 

You share each pleasure of the year, 
From the cold bleak snows of January 
To April days so soft and merry. 

So keep on going, little brook. 

And visit each and every nook. 

Until you've givefl>ioy to all. 

It matters not how great or small. 
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Montgomery Bell Academy, 

1919-1920 


Owen Allen 
Myers Anderson 
Clarence Anderson 
Reginald Atkinson 
James R. Baird 
Johnson Barnes 
Jerome Barr 
Richard Bentley 
Marvin Bernard 
Harold Boulware 
Chadwell Boyd 
Dean Bradford 

A. Brown 

Marshall Brumbach 
Frank Byrd 
Zach Coles 
Gerald Compton 
Thomas J. Cranche 

B. Whitfield Criddle 
Robert E. Curtis 
George Don nan 
John J. Eberhart 
Jack Ferguson 
Marion Francis 
Homer Gibbs 
George R. Gillespie 
Frank Gray 

Joe Gray 
Napier Graves 
Frank Greener 
John Greener 
Hartwell Hage^t 
Alexander Hart 
Maxwell Hart 
Carney Harris 
William "HiBBfcTT* 
Eldrige Hitt 
Lee H. Hunt 
William Hulsey 
Arthur Jackson 
Richard Jones 
William Kenny 


Albert Kuhn / 
Richard D. Kuhn ) / 
William B. LANDiir 
Walter E. Lowe 
Bedford McCoin 
Paul McQuiddy 
Ramsey McMurray ^ 
W. McMurray 
Frierson Manning 
William Martin 
Julian Mayo 
Armstrong Matthews 
Ira Matthews 
Gilbert Marshall 
Philip Minton 
Merrill Moore 
Virgil Moore 
Ralph Morissey 
Glenn Morris 
Charles M. Moss 
Benton Neil 
Norwood Nutting 
Sturton Oman 
Theodore Oughterson 
Walter Parrish 
Walker Pate 
John Pearson 
Eugene Petty 
Hilliard Phillips 
Henry Piper 
Edwin A. Price 
Barton Puryear 
Joseph Puryear 
W. M. Ratterman 
Thomas Remy 
Charles R. Riggle 
Hugh E. Reams 
Howard Reeves 
John Roberts 
Earl Rehorn 
Charles Russell 
Perry Sawyer 


Paul Shields 
Enloe Simmons 
W. Loyd Smith 
Harry Speier 
Theodore Srygley 
Marion Stanley 
George Tate 
Buford Thomas 
Paul Thompson 
Alfred Tompkins 
James Tupper 
Bernard Underwood 
Will Treanor 
Charles Treanor 
Luke Walker 
Clarence Warren 
C. W. Willard 
C. B. Wright 
James Riddle 
Gray Barnett 
Henry Winford 
Fredrick Waldrum 
Knox Campbell 
Robert Brown 
Eliott McGee 
Joe Wallace 
Eugene Harris 
Green Benton 
Charles Turner 
Geo. Heatherington 
Robert Eves 
Hume Bracy 
James Stringer 
Albert Wehrenberg 
John Barksdale 
George Gunn 
Loyd Hutton 
Paul Cherry 
Charles Barham 
Sydney Keeble 
Mike Blake 
Hamilton Love 



FOOTBALL TEAM, 1919 

Left to Right— Top Row: Minton, Baird (Captain), Kuhn. Second Row: 
Matthews, Ratterman, Russell, Atkinson, Brambach. Third Row: 
Ward. Bottom Row: Harris, Srygley, M. Ball (Mascot), Thompson. 


Hamilton (Coach), Brown, Jones, 
Benton, Remy, Sawyer, Scruggs, 




Football 


M. B. A. City Champions, 1919 

Dick Kuhn, Maiiager 


Wee Brown 
Left End 

Ted Srygley 
Left Tackle 

Dick Jones 
Left Guard 


Reggy Atkinson 
Right End 

Green Benton 
Right Tackle 

Tom Remy 
Right Guard 


Paul Thompson 
Center 


Pete Baird, Captain 
Quarter'back 

Walker Pate Phil Minton 

Right Half 

Clarence Ward 
Fullback 

SUBSTITUTES 


Harris 

Brumbach 

Ratterman 

Sawyer 


Scruggs 

Reeves 

Matthews 

Russell 


SCHEDULE OF GAMES 


M. B. A 20; 

M. B. A 39; 

M. B. A 6; 

M. B. A 6; 

M. B. A 26; 

M. B. A 0; 

M. B. A 14; 

Total Ill 


B. G. A 7 

Central High () 

C. M. A 21 

Baylor 0 

Jones High o 

Castle Heights 42 

Hume Fogg o 

Total 70 



Basketball 

M. B. A. CITY CHAMPIONS, 1919-1920 
Ted Srygley, Manager Wee Brown, Captain 

Phil Minton Marshall Brumbach Paul Thompson 
Guard Center Guard 

Wee Brown Ted Srygley 

F orward Forward 

SUBSTITUTES 
Curtis Russell 

Cranch 

Coach 

Lucian Emerson 


SCHEDULE OF GAMES 


M. 

B. 

A. . 

28; Central High 

. 24 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

29; P. D. S 

. 16 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

38; B. G. A 

. 22 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

39; Hume-Fogg 

. 26 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

37; B. G. A 

. 14 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

33; Castle Heights 

. 22 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

26; Castle Heights 

. 27 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

21; C. M. A 

. 14 

M. 

B. 

A. , 

40; P. D. S 

. 13 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

22 ; Hume-Fogg 

. 25 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

22 ; Fitz. and Clark 

. 29 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

35; Central High 

. 13 

M. 

B. 

A. . 

25; Hume-Fogg 

. 19 


Total 395 Total 264 

(This does not include the games with the Vanderbilt Frats., all 
of which were won by M. B. A.) 




Baseball, 1919-1 920 

M. B. A. 


Ted Srygley, Manager 
Catcher 
Mike Blake 
Catcher 

Sydney Keeble 
First Base 
Charlie Russell 
Second Base 
Phil Minton 
Third Base 
Charlie Barham 
Third Base 
Dick Kuhn, Captain 
Short Stop 
John Greener 
Pitcher 


Wee Brown 
Pitcher 
Alex Brown 
Right Field 
Napier Graves 
Right Field 
Zack Coles 
Center Field 
Willie Marian 
Center Field 
Gilbert Marshall 
Left Field 
Jack Ferguson 
Left Field 
Pete Baird 
Umpire 


SCHEDULE OF GAMES 


M. 

B. 

A 

4; F. & C 

. 2:J 

M. 

B. 

A 


. 0 

M. 

B. 

A 


. 0 

M. 

B. 

A 

10; Wallace 

. 0 

M. 

B. 

A 


. 6 

M. 

B. 

A 


. 11 

M. 

B. 

A 


. 1 

M. 

B. 

A 


. 13 

M. 

B. 

A 

7; Williams Train. School.. 

. 3 

M. 

B. 

A 

1; C. M. A 

. 14 


Total 


72 


NoTEi — As no picture had been made at the time this went to 
press, we were unable to place a cut of the team in the Commence- 
ment issue of the Bulletin. 
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Left to R ight: _ Hugh E. Reams, Assistant Business Manager; Merrill Moore, Business Manager; Wm. B. Landis 
EditoBjBgjief; J. Owen Allen, Alumni Editor; Richard D. Kuhn, Athletic Editor; Chas M. Moss, Exchange 
Edito^^B^N S. Morris, Associate Editor; Armstrong R. Matthews, Local Editor; James R. Baird, Cartoonist 


The Literary Societies 

The Clark Society 

Loyd Smith, President; Paul Thompson, Vice-President; George 
H. Donnan, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Henry Lee Bledsoe, Gray Barnett, Zack Coles, Thos. J. Cranche, 
Gerald Compton, Whitfield Criddle, George Donnan, Walter Friel, 
Douglas Ezell, Jack Ferguson, Marion Frances, Charles Russell, Wm. 
Ratterman, W. Loyd Smith, Paul Thompson, Alfred Tompkins, James 
Tupper, Buford Thomas, James Stringer, Homer Gibbs, Haxwell Hart, 
Wm. Hibbett, Wm. Hussey, Dick Jones, William Kenny, Myers Ander- 
son, Merrill Moore, Phil Minton, E. M. McNish, W. McMurray, Hugh 
E. Reams, Theodore Srygley, Will Treanor, Bernard Underwood, 
B. N. Stoker, John Barksdale, Paul Cherry, Frierson Manning, Glenn 
Morris, Norwood Nutting, Bromfield Nichol, Sturton Oman, Theodore 
Oughterson, Eugene Petty, Edwin Price, Robert Pearson, Howard 
Reeves, Charles R. Riggle, Benton Sawyer, Henry Winford, Charles 
Potter, George Heatherington, Robert Eves, George Gunn, Sydney 
Keeble. 

The Ewing Society 

Armstrong R. Matthews, President; Walter Lowe, Vice-President; 
R. D. Kuhn, Secretary; Reginald Atkinson, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

• Owen Allen, Clarence Anderson, Jt ^Russell Baird, Jerome Barr, 
Marshall Brumbach, Dean Bradford, Johnson Barnes, Alexander 
Brown, Robert Curtis, Howard Carney, John J. Eberhart, George R. 
Gillespie, Frank Greener, Napier Graves, Lee Hunt, Hartwell Hagey, 
Albert Kuhn, R. D. Kuhn, Walter E. Lowe, Wm. B. Landis, Hamilton 
Love, Armstrong R. Matthews, Charles M. Moss, Wm. Martin, Paul 
McQuiddy, Bedford McCoin, Ramsey McMurray, Gilbert Marshall, 
Virgil Moore, Julian Mayo, Benton Neil, Henry Piper, Joe Puryear, 
Thomas Remy, Earl Rehorn, John Roberts, Enloe Simmons, Harry 
Speier, Paul Shields, Julian Scruggs, Fred Warren, C. B. Wright, C. 
Treanor, Edgar Sperry, C. W. Willard, Albert Wehrenberg, Charles 
Turner, Charles Barham, John Greener, 

The Freshman Literary Society 

Eldridge Hitt, President; George Tate, Vice-President; John 
Halloran, Secretary; James Riddle, Sergeantrat-Arms. 

Marvin Bernard, Frank Gray, Joseph Gray, Eldridge Hitt, Barton 
Puryear, James F. Waldrum, Harold Boulware, Alexander Hart, John 
Halloran, Carney Harris, Walter Parrish, George Tate, Eliot McGee, 
Roderick Murray, Richard Bentley, Arthur Jackson, Ira Matthews, 
Ralph Morrisey, Hilliard Phillips, Luke Walker, Hume Bracy. 
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Jackson Drives Again 

W. B. L., ^20 

n ACKSON had been a racing driver. For eight 
years he had delighted in the sensitive touch of 
the steering wheel, the pulsating throbs of the 
motor, the roar of the exhausts, the odor of oil and gasoline, 
the keen rivalry among the drivers, and, above all, the ex- 
hilarating excitement of the thing. To him it was paradise 
to thunder past the grandstand, exhausts spouting dame and 
motor droning like a swarm of Brobdignagian bees. 

For eight years Jackson had kept up the racing game. 
He was successful, too. Rarely did he fail to finish within 
the money, and more than once he saw the checkered flag 
of the winner, and felt a thrill of pride as the stands stood 
up and shouted their approval. 

Then, when his fame and popularity had risen to stellar 
heights, Jackson had entered the McAstor cup race, jumped 
into the lead at the stai^ increased that lead with every- 
one of those ten-mile laps of road course — ^then, after cover- 
ing well over two hundred miles and leading the field by 
a margin of over twelve minutes, he had blown a tire. The 
car had careened sickeningly as Jackson strove to hold it 
on the road. Although he wrenched the wheel with all his 
strength, the racer, acting like some wild thing, ripped up 
fifty feet of plank fence, turned over on its side and lay 
there, its wheels spinning merrily. 

The mechanician was killed. Jackson lay unconscious 
for five long hours, during which he hovered between life 
and death. 

In the end modem medical skill, backed by a splendid 
exhibition of grit on the part of the injured man, won out. 
But Jackon had driven his last race. Always the picture 
of that fence looming up before him, the sickening, crunch- 
ing sound as his companion’s head was crushed beneath 
the heavy motor, the excruciating pain he himself had felt 
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as the almost red hot exhaust pipe seared a deep bum upon 
his thigh, and lastly the feeling that his very life was being 
crushed out of him as the car settled down upon his chest, 
came flashing through his brain with horrid vividness every 
time he took the wheel of a racing car even for the mildest 
sort of driving. Try as he might, Jackson could not blot 
out the memory of those awful thirty seconds, seconds that 
seemed like ages and would always remain stamped on his 
memory as such. 

Months passed. Jackson, who knew an automobile from 
radiator cap to tire rack, became a garage shop foreman 
at a salary of forty-five dollars a week, a mere pittance to 
what he was wont to make in the racing game. 

Then one night two men came into the garage and 
asked permission to draw some gasoline from a car. The 
watchman refused; but when the larger of the men bel- 
ligerently declared the car belonged to him, the negro 
sleepily nodded his consent and went about his business. 

While drawing off the inflammable liquid one of the 
men struck a match. A puff, followed by a scream from 
the terrified negro, who fled blindly out the door, then Fire 
reached out his flaming fingers. 

An hour later the garage was a mass of blackened ruins, 
and Jackson was out of a job. 

He visited every garage in the city, telling the manager 
of each of his mechanical abilities and skill. But that was 
in the days when mechanics were plentiful, and none of 
the garages were in need of any extra shop help. 

Jackson’s bank account, which had been drawn on 
heavily to pay doctor and hospital bills, dwindled into ob- 
scurity. Then, just as everything seemed lost, a letter 
came from Tom Randall, asking him to come to Borden- 
town, where the McAstor cup race was to be run, and 
assist in putting the finishing touches on his car prepara- 
tory to the big race. 

It was at Bordentown that Jackson had been hurt. The 
mere mention of the town was repulsive to him ; but, need- 
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ing the money and knowing his friend needed him, Jack- 
son went to the scene of the race. 

Upon his arrival there he was greeted by numerous 
drivers, men with whom he had contended for the honors 
of the speedway, and who reveled in the grueling tests of 
a long, hard race, and who were now going over their cars, 
leaving nothing untouched, in order to enable them to drive 
out upon the track with at least a moderate feeling of 
security. 

Randall’s car was a long, heavy affair with a six cylin- 
der motor. He had bought it for a ridiculously low price 
at an auction sale. 

Jackson and Randall, knowing the terrors that await 
the man who dares to drive a long wheel-based car in a 
road race, had shortened the frame, taken a piece out of the 
propeller shaft, moved the rear wheels forward, and welded 
the ends of the shaft together. This helped solve the wheel- 
base problem, but there were other obstacles to be overcome 
before the race. 

The car was completely overhauled, and three weeks 
after Jackson’s arrival, and a week before the race, Randall 
drove it out upon the track for a trial spin. 

He came back, ten minutes later, glowing with admira- 
tion. “Say !” he cried, “this boat’s got all the pep there is. 
Jump in, Jack, and I’ll show you some speed.’’ 

“No, thanks, not today,” Jackson replied. 

Randall, knowing how his friend felt concerning such 
matters, hastened to change the subject. 

In a hot, stuffy room on the second floor of a cheap 
boarding house Matilda Randall, Tom’s wife, lay suffering 
from that dread disease — ^typhoid fever. 

Every day Tom anxiously awaited the message the doc- 
tor sent him. Sometimes these messages carried hope-in- 
spiring statements, but more often they would cause the 
racing driver to fall into long, gloomy spells of the blues. 

As the days passed the messages began steadily to grow 
worse, and it soon became evident that Matilda would have 
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to be removed to a hospital, where under the care of skill- 
ful physicians she would have a chance to regain her health. 
But such care was costly, and the Randall bank account 
had slumped considerably during the last few months. In 
fact, the hopes of the couple were pinned on the rebuilt 
Comet; if it finished within the money there would be 
enough to tide them over, but if the car failed to stand the 
test. Poverty would close on them those scrawny fingers of 
his which were even now reaching out fiendishly. 

There was only one thing to do if Matilda would be 
saved, and that was to take her from her sordid surround- 
ings. This Randall did, although his heart ached at the 
thought of what would happen should the Comet fail him. 

It is small wonder, then, that he spared no pains upon 
the car, going over it as carefully as if it were some thor- 
oughbred race horse and he its caretaker. 

The first real test of the car’s ability came when the 
trial runs were held. There is a two-mile stretch on the 
western side of the McAstor course. This straightway ran 
past the pits and the grandstand, and it was on this level 
stretch that the trials were held. If a car failed to attain 
a speed of eighty miles per hour it was ruled ineligible. 

The Comet, running like a top, covered the two miles 
from a flying start in one minute and twenty seconds, or at 
a speed of ninety miles per hour. 

It was a smiling and happy Tom Randall who put his 
car away and turned his footsteps toward the little room- 
ing house he temporarily called home. 

The day of the race dawned clear and bright. A few 
fleecy clouds flecked the sky, but there was not a breeze 
stirring and all indications pointed to a perfect day. 

Jackson was on hand early. He wheeled the Comet out 
of its shed and began a final inspection, expecting every 
minute to see his friend approaching. 

An hour passed. Jackson had gone over the car thor- 
oughly; in fact, such an inspection was unnecessary; but he 
knew success comes to the racing driver who takes nothing 
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for granted. Ten more minutes dragged by, and still Ran- 
dall stayed away. 

The stands began to fill ; people were settling themselves 
for a day’s outing; automobiles began to be parked in the 
infield; some of the drivers took their cars out upon the 
track for a final spin; from nearby sheds other cars were 
rolled out and their motors started. The air was soon filled 
with the popping of exhausts and the humming of gears. 

Jackson began to grow uneasy; it was almost time for 
the race to start. He put the Comet in the shed, locked the 
door, and set out for Randall’s rooms. Arriving there, he 
found his friend suffering terribly. 

As Jackson entered the stricken man smiled feebly. 
“What’s the matter?” asked Jackson, fear and alarm clutch- 
ing at his heart. 

“Meningitis,” replied Randall; and for a moment there 
was silence. Then the bed-ridden racing driver again spoke : 
“The doctor says he can cure me all right, but I guess it s 
the poorhouse for us, with Matilda sick and me in the 
fix I’m in. I’ve got about sixty dollars in the bank. Jack. 
Oh, why couldn’t this thing have waited one more—” a 
choking sob drowned out the remainder of the sentence. 

At this moment the doctor, a shabbily dressed little man, 
entered and motioned to Jackson that he had better go. 

Once more at the Comet’s side, Jackson gave vent to 
thought. It seemed such a pity that this car would not 
have a chance to match its strength against that of others. 

The pathetic expression on Randall’s face, the alarmed 
eyes of the doctor, the bareness of the room, and the utter 
misery of the affair cut Jackson like a knife. The thought 
of his friend’s frail little wife lying there in the hospital, 
suffering terribly and unaware of her husband’s plight, 
served to depress him all the more. 

It was as if the destinies of two people had been at 
stake, and Fate had decided the battle against them with- 
out even giving them a chance — ^not even a fighting chance. 

But they did have a chance! Suddenly a thought en- 
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tered Jackson’s mind. There was the Comet, primed and 
cocked, so to speak. There it was, ready for the fray ; and 
there he was. Why not drive it himself? The thought took 
root and began to grow. 

Jackson started the motor, and climbed into the driver’s 
seat. Again he felt that nauseating sickness he had so long 
fought against; again he felt the steering wheel wrenched 
from his grasp, heard the long, agonizing groan of his com- 
panion, and felt the sudden, sharp pain that caused him to 
suffer such agony at the time of the accident. 

Jackson started to get out of the car; he could not bear 
the awful memories the touch of that steering wheel brought 
back to him. 

But another picture now presented itself. He saw Ran- 
dall and his wife, broken in body and soul, sinking to those 
depths from which few people ever rise. He knew what it 
was to be poor; to want even the necessities of life. Be- 
neath Jackson’s grease streaked coat there beat a heart of 
gold. Racing drivers had grown to know him by his big- 
heartedness and generosity; he would do almost anything 
for a friend — and he certainly was fond of Tom Randall. 

There was no time to spare; already the cars were lin- 
ing up, and the stands were beginning to be permeated 
with that feeling of contagious excitement which prevails 
at the start of a big automobile race. 

Although he was tormented by all sorts of mental fiends, 
Jackson drove the Comet out upon the track. It had been 
planned for him to stay in the pit while Randall drove, 
but now the pit would have to be unoccupied while he 
drove the car and did whatever repairing might be 
necessary. 

He placed his tools in the pit and drove to his place. The 
car that had made the fastest time during the trials was 
numbered “1,” and would start first. The other cars would 
start in their respective order at intervals of thirty seconds. 
The Comet was No. 9. 

The first car, a big Suiza, drew up to the tape. The 
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starting gun boomed, the Suiza leaped away with the smooth 
swiftness of a reindeer— and the great race was on. 

As Jackson pulled up to the line and awaited the signal 
a thrill ran through him; his nerves tingled at the vibrant 
throbbing of the powerful motor, and once again the desme 
for speed, speed, and more speed, swept over him. He 
temporarily forgot his tormented brain in the excitement 
of it all. He saw Np. 8 gaining headway in front of him, 
saw the starter's flag drop, let in his clutch with cautious 
swiftness, and moved off down the track for the first time 
in months— driving against the commands of his brain, 
but doing so because his heart told him such was the only 
course# 

The Comet picked up with that smoothness of accelera- 
tion found only in high grade cars. The fence posts be- 
gan to move toward him with increasing swiftness; the 
wind began to whistle past his face, and Jackson settled 
himself for the four hundred-mile grind. 

The grandstands were left behind, the spectators who 
were lined along the fence dwindled into little groups sca^ 
tered here and there as Jackson found himself rapidly get- 
tting out on the open road. 

There is a turn on the MfeAstor course just about one 
mile north of the homestretch, and it was just around this 
turn that Jackson’s car had overturned. As he neared the 
spot Jackson began to suffer terribly; he slackened his pace 
considerably, made the turn with his heart in his throat, 
and straightened out the wheels — expecting every momen 
to crash into the fence. 

There was a roar and a streak of red flashed by, fright- 
ening Jackson badly, and car No. 10 thundered down the 
track, hot on the trail of No. 8. 

During the first ten laps the Comet ran with a smooth- 
ness that surpassed Jackson’s fondest hopes. He would 
drive at a terrific rate on other parts of the course, but 
when he came to that dreaded curve he always slowed 
down. Try as he might he could not keep his foot press- 
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ing on the accelerator when he neared the turn that had 
been the scene of such a harrowing experience for him. 

When at the end of the tenth lap Jackson drew up at 
the pit to change a spark plug, he took advantage of the 
opportunity to examine the score board. The Suiza, No. 
1, was leading with No. 5, a Bouiggot, running second. The 
Comet was eleventh — ^not even a contender for the money. 

It was then that Jackson realized he must speed up on 
the turns if he would finish within the money. Conse- 
quently he hit the fatal turn at a fast clip, bit his parched 
lips until the blood came as he swung the car around, grew 
dizzy as he felt the rear end skid sickeningly, and then 
sped down the track, his heart thumping wildly against 
his ribs. 

The skidding caused by this recklessness made him re- 
frain from any more such actions — for the time being at 
least. But he managed to keep moving, and at the end of 
the twentieth lap and the halfway mark Jackson found him- 
self in tenth place. 

At the twenty-seventh lap he was forced to stop and 
put some oil in the motor, and he saw he was running 
fifteenth. A feeling of despair engulfed him; again the 
picture of the distress his failure would cause the Ran- 
dalls flashed through his mind. He must not fail! The 
Comet was running true to form; its every part was func- 
tioning properly ; it was he who was the drawback. 

Bitterly he called himself a coward, angrily he jerked 
the gear shift lever, impatiently he let in the clutch and 
started away. The thought of himself being a coward went 
through his entire frame; it coursed through his veins like 
fire and he gritted his teeth in grim determination as the 
Comet again gained headway. He’d show ’em. Ed Jackson 
was still game. 

All at once the stands began to take notice of a big blue 
car that kept roaring past with alarming swiftness. It 
seemed as if a demon were at the wheel, and the terrific 
speed of the car due to some supernatural power. 
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The Comet advanced from fifteenth to fifth in six laps, 
and at the beginning of the thirty-fifth lap and three hun- 
dred and fiftieth mile Jackson was running fourth. Fifty 
more miles to go and still he had not yet led the field- 
something he had never failed to do throughout his entire 
racing career. 

Jackson, throwing all caution to the winds in the sud- 
den madness that had grasped him, coaxed the faithful 
Comet for more speed. His nerves tingled as he felt the 
frame tremble slightly as the powerful motor res^nded 
to the pressure on the throttle, and the car slowly bu 
surely increased its speed. 

The Bouiggot and a Rexton, which had been running 
second and third respectively, were passed, and at the stert 
of the thirty-eighth lap the Comet was running second, close 
behind the big Spanish car that had led the field all the way. 

The demon Speed reached out his long arm and claimed 
one more follower in the person of Ed Jackson. What 
little caution there was left in his mind was drowned out 
by the desire once more to see the checkered ifl^g of the 
winner. 

The driver of the Suiza, finding himself hard pressed, 
gave his mount a full throttle. The foreign car responded 
quickly and the gap between cars Nos. 1 and 9 began to 
widen. 

Jackson, seeing this, prayed for more speed as he, too, 
pressed the accelerator with all his strength. The sturdy 
Comet responded as if human ; as if it knew what depended 
on its standing the test. 

The two cars entered the final lap neck-and-neck. Their 
times on the scoreboard were exactly the same, too. Vic- 
tory or defeat rested in the final ten miles, during which 
an American car was to match its speed and ability against 
that of one of Europe’s best. ^ 

The big purse that awaited the winner was Jackson s 
if he could only pull away from that Suiza that roared at 
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his side with deafening clamor, hanging on with the tenacity 
of a bulldog. 

In his frenzied excitement Jackson let his foot slip off 
the accelerator, and the Suiza shot ahead. With his heart 
in his throat Jackson again gave the car a full throttle. 
The Comet responded with a growl of brute power as its 
valves began to let in the increased volume of gas. Like a 
wild horse on the plains of Arabia it shook itself, like a 
greyhound suddenly unleashed it leaped forward, hot in pur- 
suit of the leader. 

The last five miles of that race are a blur on Jackson’s 
memory. He remembers nothing but a vague picture of 
fence and telegraph poles flashing by, an indistinct, shriek- 
ing mass of humanity where he expected plainly to see the 
grandstand. But he does remember seeing the checkered 
flag of the winner, and feeling a thrill of pride — a thrill, 
however, that was not without affection for the car that 
had stood up so faithfully during those grueling four hun- 
dred miles — as he brought the car to a stop. 

As Jackson drew off to one side of the track and shut 
off the motor that had made so many thousands of revolu- 
tions in the past four hours, reaction set in. Again that 
dreaded, nauseating fear swept over him. The feeling was 
short-lived, however. An overall-clad figure rushed toward 
him, pushing and jostling its way through the throng of 
newspaper men and souvenir-seeking people who crowded 
about, and the next instant Jackson was surprised to have 
Tom Randall leap into the mechanician’s seat and throw 
his arms about his neck. 

“You’ve saved us. Jack, and you threw off the old demon 
Fear for us. For Matilda and me. I — I — ” a sob of gratifi- 
cation, coming from the depths of Randall’s heart made the 
end of the remark an indistinct muttering. 

When Jackson collected some of his scattered wits he 
asked: “What you doin’ here? I thought you were sick.” 

Alternately laughing and crying, and every now and 
then reaching over to pat Jackson on the back, Randall 
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managed to stammer out: ‘‘Aww — wn — n — naw. T — ^th 
— that old d — d — doc d — didn't know nothin'. I — I — I just 
had a little attack of 1 — 1 — lumbago. I got here in t — time 
to see the last of the r — r — r — race and, believe me, you 
and this car was a comet right. You bet, comet's the word 
that describes you." 




The Final Payment 

J. Owen Allen, '21 

I IRBY KING, the United States Consul at Jarvez 
City, on the coast of South America, arose from 
making out his annual report and told a servant 
to see the cause of the disturbance in the street. The ser- 
vant returned with the news that General Vancisco Filla 
was approaching the city with a rebel army, and that most 
of the government officials had fled. Kirby at once began 
preparing to care for the Americans in the city, because 
he knew they would seek protection under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

The rebel army marched on and, after overcoming the 
feeble resistance put up by the remaining government 
forces, took possession of the city. The first act of General 
Filla, after gaining possession of the city, was to order all 
of the officials of the government who had remained behind 
to be killed. Among those who were to be executed was 
Juan Vanquez, a native of high rank, who though only 
twenty years of age, held a responsible government posi- 
tion. He was a descendant of an old Spanish family which 
had as its motto: “Do unto others as others have done 
unto you." That is, if any man should do a favor for a 
Vanquez then some time this same Vanquez would do as 
great a favor for him ; or if any man should wrong a Van- 
quez, then some time the Vanquez would pay him back. 

Kirby was standing near a window of the consulate, 
wondering how long this upheaval would last, when he saw 
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a native running down the street closely pursued by some 
soldiers. The native ran until he fell, wounded and ex- 
hausted on Kirby’s doorstep. Kirby ran to the door, picked 
the bleeding man up and carried him into the house to 
a place of safety. While doing this Kirby received a pain- 
ful wound in his right arm. 

When the rebels on the following day came for the na- 
tive, who was Juan Vanquez, Kirby felt sorry for him and 
refused to give him up. The rebels, fearing the power of 
the United States, left Juan in the consul’s hands. 

In about a month, the rebellion having been crushed and 
Juan’s wounds having healed, he left the consulate. The 
last thing he said to Kirby, after expressing his gratitude, 
was, ‘‘Senor, some day we shall meet again, for a Vanquez 
always pays.’’ Kirby often mused over the incident and 
even laughed at it, but he did not know how true Juan’s 
prophecy was. 

••••••••••• 

Ten years later Kirby, as a representative of the Good- 
year Rubber Company, set sail from New York for South 
America. The ship was thrown out of its course by a 
storm, and the supply of water, which would have lasted 
for the length of time required for an ordinary voyage, was 
exhausted. This made it necessary to stop along the coast 
to get some fresh water. 

Kirby, knowing the language spoken by the natives, 
volunteered to go ashore in a boat. He reached the shore 
safely and hired some natives to bring some water to the 
ship. On the way back to the ship Kirby’s boat was caught 
by a huge wave and capsized. Kirby, having seen some 
sharks, started swimming for the ship as fast as he could. 
He had gone no farther than a few yards when a shark 
rose near him and, being hungry, started straight toward 
him. He dodged the shark’s first attack and swam on, 
knowing that he was safe until the shark recovered him- 
self. The monster was preparing to make a second attack 
when suddenly out of one of the canoes a native sprang 
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into the water near Kirby. The loud splash thus made at- 
tracted the attention of the shark long enough to allow 
Kirby to reach the ship in safety. 

When Kirby set foot on the deck he looked back and 
saw the native, who was no other than Juan Vanquez, be- 
ing dragged down by the shark. 

If while being pulled deeper, and deeper, and still 
deeper, to eternal darkness Juan could have spoken to Kirby 
this is what he would have said, “I have paid.” 


Changes 

Armstrong R. Matthews, ’20 

AM a small man as men go, not physically, but 
measured by their true calibre. I hold a small posi- 
tion with one of the few large corporations which 
have remained solid during this blighting panic. I have 
held it for many years; I am satisfied. 

One Saturday morning as the usual line of anxious- 
faced men filed through my office, looking for work of any 
kind, I recognized an old prep school classmate of mine, 
Steve Weston. Steve Weston had been our hero, in the 
classroom or on the field ; he was always ahead, quick and 
brilliant ; he ruled everybody and made you like it. If ever 
a man was built for success, Steve Weston was. But here, 
asking for a laborer’s job, it was unbelievable! The rest 
of the day I was busy, but that night when the fire had 
burned low, and I turned out the light to hide the ugliness 
of the room, I lighted my pipe and as the smoke floated 
about my head in clouds, my mind went back to the days 
at the old school, to the days when ambition inflamed us, 
before disappointment blighted the hopes within some of 
us. How clear it all was ! 

The ambition of every boy in the old academy was to 
be a lawyer; the greatest achievement possible was to win 
the Senior declamation medal. What ridiculous things a 
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boy will do for nothing. For three years I worked for that 
piece of gold worth perhaps five dollars. During that last 
year I felt that that medal already belonged to me. Who 
had as good a right to it; who had worked as hard for it 
as I? 

Steve had never gone in for this line before, but three 
weeks before commencement he decided he was going to 
try for that medal. I bandied him along and encouraged 
him, knowing that he would have no chance with such a 
short time to prepare, and glad of the oppKjrtunity to beat 
him at something. 

Commencement night came finally. Old South Front 
Hall was crowded to the doors, mostly with mothers and 
sisters. We contestants were called into the office where 
we drew lots for the order of speaking. I drew the last 
place, then we filed into the auditorium. Every sound 
ceased and every eye was turned toward us. We marched 
up that long center aisle to our places with no sound except 
our own footsteps on the marble floor. I sank into my seat 
— ^the rest is a haze. I woke up when the judges were asked 
to retire. At last the moment came, the moment of which 
I had dreamed for three years, the moment for which I had 
waited and worked for three years ; when I should hold that 
medal in my hands. I had heard many times of a minute 
seeming an hour and thought it a useful exaggeration, but 
now I found it to be absolutely true. For once the cease- 
less wheel of time seemed to me to have stopped. The ex- 
citement I felt then is pitiable. I lost all control of my 
muscles. I drew them tight as boards to keep them still, 
but yet they trembled all over. I don’t believe I could have 
walked then. I clamped my jaws to keep my teeth from 
chattering, the thumping of my heart seemed to me like a 
sledge hammer. The audience chatted unconcernedly. 

At last the judges walked serenely in and a pompous- 
looking old gentleman stepped forward to award the medal. 
For two hours, or rather twenty minutes, he talked. 

“Nlow, young gentlemen, the judges have decided to 
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award this beautiful medal to — ^to — er— well— to the young 
gentleman who spoke the best.” The audience roared. We 
made sickening attempts at smiles. With such “would be” 
he tortured us. At last, becoming grave, he wound up. 
“Seriously, ladies and gentlemen, we are awarding this 
medal to the best declaimer we have ever heard, and his 
name is — Mr. Stephen Weston.” 

I was stupefied. How I got out of that hall I don’t know, 
I staggered home, crawled up to my room and flung myself 
upon my bed, where I lay the rest of the night without clos- 
ing my eyes. 

***•••• 

I knocked the cold ashes from my pipe, stirred up the 
fire and smiled a world-wise smile in tolerating pity. 


Worse Than Death 

Wm. Martin, ’22 

1^1^ EGGIE the Rat, slowly raised the window and 
jlgH^ slipped through into the room. He was congratu- 
lating himself upon the neat job, for he had had to 
cut a burglar alarm, jimmy the window and raise it, all 
without making the slightest sound. 

There was only one person asleep in the house. This 
Reggie could ascertain by the regular breathing of a per- 
son in a large bedroom. 

Reggie ransacked everything, taking money, a watch 
and some odds and ends of jewelry. These he promptly 
stuffed into his pockets. 

For some unaccountable reason (I suppose it was to see 
if the sleeper had any gold in his teeth) he turned the light 
on his face. 

“Great Caesar!” he whispered, turning off the light, “My 
‘hard-boiled’ second lieutenant.” 

Although Reggie had been in the army, he hated to mur- 
der a man in cold-blood. He stood there in silence, think- 
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ing, thinking. Suddenly his face lighted up with an un- 
holy light. Quickly stepping over to the dresser he set the 
alarm clock for three in the morning, slipped out the win- 
dow, and went down the street whistling. “Oh! how I 
hate to get up in the morning.” 


The Theft 

W. E. Simmons, ’22 

T’S finished at last,” mused Alfred George Rajmor, 
as he gave the well-insulated screwdriver, which 
he held in his greasy, bleeding right hand, another 
lalf turn to make sure that the screw would have no chance 
of working itself out. 

For a whole year Alfred had been accustomed to rush- 
ing home from school, eating a light lunch and hurrying to 
his workshop, which was located next to the furnace room 
in the basement of the Raynor home where he was dili- 
gently working over a novel idea of his own. 

It was his belief that it would be possible to construct 
a rotary spark gap for a wireless sending station that would 
require no motor for its operation, and would increase the 
efficiency of the sending set at least thirty per cent. When 
the story opened he had just successfully completed such 
an instrument, the secret of which lay in the new metal 
composition for contact points, and a composition fibre base. 

The afternoon after Alfred finished his invention he was 
walking slowly along from school, telling his best friend, 
Ted Strafford, of his success in making the new spark gap, 
when he suddenly became aware that some one was follow- 
ing them. Nudging Ted, he whispered, “Think we’re being 
followed — ^tell you more about it later.” Just at that mo- 
ment they separated, Ted turning down East Street and 
Alfred continuing out Main Street. 

The party who was following stopped abruptly, turned 
about, and started off at a fast pace toward town. At the 
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first saloon he came to he walked in, ordered a mug of beer, 
and after taking several draughts, took from his pocket 
a piece of paper and pencil and began carefully sketching 
what appeared to be a diagram of the Raynor home. 

About eleven o’clock that night Alfred awakened with 
a start. Hark! What was that? It certainly sounded like 
a window being raised in the basement. Yes, and again! 
There were footsteps directly beneath Alfred’s bed. 

He waited no longer, but opened a small drawer in his 
desk, took out a revolver, and crept silently along the hall- 
way to the stairs and then down. 

On reaching the foot of the stairs he felt about the wall 
for the switch that controlled the light in his shop. Blam ! 
went his head against the door. There was a sudden com- 
motion within the shop, and just as Alfred switched on the 
light he caught sight of a man fleeing through an open win- 
dow with something under his arm. A search of the shop 
soon told that his result of the year’s hard work was 
missing. 

He immediately hastened up stairs, and was met in the 
hall by his father, who had been aroused by the noise. “He’s 
got ’em,’’ mourned Alfred. 

“Got what?’’ inquired his father. 

“My blueprints and spark gap.” 

A telephone call soon brought two detectives and a 
policeman to the scene. They at once set about looking for 
the thief. 

No clue the next day. Alfred was too sick at heart to 
go to school or even to manifest any interest in the hunt 
for the man who had stolen his valuable invention. 

The week that followed brought no new light on the 
mystery, and poor Alfred about despaired. One morning 
the phone rang, and Alfred answered, expecting to hear, 
“The theory regarding the So and So person was a mistake, 
but we have a brand new one to work out today.” Instead 
a voice at the other end said, “We’ve got him, my lad. Got 
him with the goods.” 
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“Hurrah!” exploded Alfred. “Be down in a jiffy.” 

Slam! went the receiver into the hook, and away went 
the excited boy to the police station. 

When he arrived, much to his astonishment, he recog- 
nized the thief as the man who had followed Ted and him 
the afternoon after he had completed his model. The blue- 
prints and spark gap were restored to him, and, after thank- 
ing the police several times, he left the station for the vault 
in his father’s office, where he could safely deposit his price- 
less invention until a patent could be secured, an extremely 
happy lad. 


Pluck 

Maxwell Hart, ’22 

H EIHE wireless station of Frank Hagan was located on 
^ the edge of a high cliff overlooking the mighty 
^ Pacific Ocean, at the base of which the mammoth 
breakers perpetually rolled in, and broke into flying spray 
on the jagged rocks. 

It was a beautiful sight, so Frank thought, as he gazed 
out over the horizon from his precarious perch at the top 
of one of the hundred-foot towers which supported the an- 
tennae. A small sailboat was speeding towards the coast 
with all sails set, and as she heeled over the sun brought 
out strongly the contrast between the snow white craft and 
the deep blue waters. As Frank prepared to descend the 
mast his friend. Bob Edwards, hailed him. 

“Hello, Frank?” he shouted, “did you know you won 
first prize in the amateur radio contest?” 

“No,” replied Frank ; “I’ll be right down.” 

Together they proceeded toward the neat structure 
which housed the wireless apparatus. 

“Well, I reckon I worked hard enough to get it,” mused 
Frank. “By the way, did you bring me that good insulator 
you promised?” 
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“Yes,” Bob replied. “You should have waited for me 
and put it in; the one you put in will break as soon as a 
high wind hits the aerial.” 

“I know it, but I’ll wait until it does before I climb that 
tower again,” answered Frank. 

That night as the two friends were going to the wire- 
less shack they noticed a peculiar stillness in the air. Not 
a breeze was stirring, and only the dull boom of the waves 
broke the silence. A bank of black clouds had rolled up for- 
bodingly and obscured the moon. 

“I’m afraid we’re in for a storm,” remarked Bob, “I 
noticed the barometer was falling this evening.” 

In an hour Bob’s prophecy was fulfilled. The storm 
broke with a roar, and the waters of the Pacific were lashed 
into ungovernable fury. The wind whistled and roared 
around the little shack and shook the towers to their base. 

“Gosh ! It’s sure a corker, ain’t it?” said Bob. 

But Frank was busied with the apparatus, turning vari- 
ous knobs and switches. He knew that ships would be talk- 
ing to one another and giving their bearings in case of dan- 
ger. Frank tuned in one whose signals were very weak 
but readable. Both boys began to write, then suddenly they 
gasped in unison. They were writing S. 0. S. 

By this time the storm had increased in fury. Like a 
cyclone the wind roared around the masts and swung the 
antennae back and forth in wide arcs. Frank had answered 
the distressed ship, which was on the rocks and was being 
pounded to pieces by the waves and had gotten the bear- 
ings when the strain on the bad insulator broke it and 
grounded the aerial on the tower. The apparatus was dead. 

For all they knew the lives of thousands of people rested 
in their hands, and they were powerless to save them. But 
Frank had donned a heavy sweater and raincoat and was 
getting tools and wire together. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Bob, bewildered. 

“Fix the aerial,” was the reply, and he was gone. 

How could Frank see? was the first question that came 
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to Bob, for he was not one to stand around and do nothing 
while others were in danger. There was a small arc search- 
light in the shack which they had used for signalling, so 
Bob hastily made the connections and started it going, 
throwing the pencil of light on the climbing boy. 

On the mast Frank was struggling with might and main. 
The wind was tearing at him and beating the rain into his 
face. The rungs were slick and treacherous; twice he had 
slipped and bruised his shins, yet clinging on with his hands. 
On reaching the top, his hands were cold and stiff; he could 
hardly hold the pliers. But at last the job was done. Bob 
saw him descend nearly to the bottom when he slipped and 
fell to the ground unconscious. 

Frank came to and looked into the anxious faces of his 
parents, who were bending over him. 

“He’s all right,” said the doctor. “Just exhausted. 
You’re a hero now, my boy,” this to Frank. 

“Was the ship saved?” asked Frank, bewilderedly. 

“The crew was saved, but the old tub sank,” was the 
reply. “She ran into an unchartered island and — ” 

“And say, Frank, they named the island Frank’s island!” 
exclaimed Bob. 


Wenzler’s Fate 

Merrill Moore, ’20 

BIOUT ten years ago there lived next door to me a 
French family named Lesage. They had one son, 
Robert, of whom I became very fond. Our ac- 
quaintance was short, however, as they soon returned to 
France, and I lost track of them completely. Imagine my 
surprise and pleasure, therefore, when at a Liberty Loan 
speech I saw my friend Robert. He was glad to see me 
and accepted an invitation to stay over and visit me for 
a day or two. He told me many interesting war stories 
during his visit, among which was the following: 
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feet by the sudden flood of passion. Learning her sched- 
ule of performance, it became our itinerary, and for the 
rest of the summer we followed her about, Paul eagerly 
attending every performance. 

It was while we were at Nancy that the following oc- 
curred. We were attending a performance of Mile. Bodin’s 
play when a German officer behind us, who was half drunk, 
called out some insulting words. Paul sprang to his feet 
and if a dozen men had not held him he would have brained 
the German officer. He was in a terrible rage and on re- 
turning home swore he would kill that German if he ever 
got his hands on him. Paul learned, however, that his name 
was Adolph Wenzler, and that he was an officer in the 
cavalry. 

Then in a few days occurred those great events with 
which the whole world is now familiar. France, with all 
Europe, was swept into the Great War, and we enlisted to- 
gether in the aviation corps. What Fournier had done in 
school he did again in the army. Aviation seemed to come 
to him naturally, and in a short time he was very expert. 
He was always doing some dare-devil thing that made him 
the topic of conversation in thousands of mouths. After 
about a year and a half, we learned by chance that facing 
our front lines several leagues behind the first German 
trenches was a large camp, and that there Wenzler was 
stationed. Two miles behind this was an aviation field. 
We learned through some prisoners that he was heartily 
hated by his men. Paul became suddenly serious after that. 

He would go daily over the German drill field, flying 
low, in spite of the many dangers, and learned every detail 
of the field. In all, he must have made more than thirty 
trips. 

Then one day he set out, after cutting deep into the 
safety straps in the back seat of his plane. We wondered 
why. “Wait and see,” said he. He took off like a bird, 
skimming over the treetops, and went till we .judged that 
he was over the German cavalry drill field. Then he 
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‘‘After we left America we went to Bordeaux. There 
I attended school for several years and then went to Paris 
to finish my education. On arriving there I soon met Paul 
Fournier. He became my best friend. He was one of the 
finest gentlemen I have ever known, polite, kind, intelligent, 
and fearless. The entire college liked him, and he was re- 
spected by every one he came in contact with. We lived 
together for five years. He spent much time in a small 
gymnasium with the half-hearted intention of becoming a 
professional athlete, or maybe a professor of physical in- 
struction. In fact, he was undecided as to his future. All 
the same, he was capable of doing some wonderful physi- 
cal feats. During two of the summers we traveled about 
Europe, ss some students do, and visited most of the capi- 
tals of Europe. One summer we spent at Bordeaux with 
my parents, and another with his parents at Pontarlier. 
There his father had a rich farm and a large cheese factory. 

His parents were excellent people, kind, charming, gen- 
erous, and refined. 

Paul’s chief fault was that under certain conditions (I 
never saw him exhibit it but twice) he would lose, if en- 
raged, entire control of his temper. In the opposite way, 
his affections, when properly or sufficiently rooted, could 
not be disturbed. 

Well, we decided to travel all through France during 
the summer of 1914. So as soon as college was over and 
our education finished we set out. He intended to start 
working in a large importer’s house in Marseilles, and I 
to teach in a boys’ preparatory school in the United States. 
After about three weeks’ rambling we found ourselves at 
Besancon. Here a body of Swiss and French scientists 
were holding a convention, so we delayed to attend some 
lectures given by them. But we stayed too long. For there 
Paul fell madly in love with an actress named Mile. Amelie 
Bodin. I will not go into details over the affair, for it is 
not necessary. However, it is enough to say that she was 
utterly unworthy of him. He was entirely swept off his 
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was once the scene of one of the most bitter skirmishes of 
the Civil War, and today it is very easy to pick a handful 
of musket balls from the logs. The story of the incident 
is as follows: 

The Federals were sweeping southward and had cap- 
tured Nashville. A strong force was stationed at Columbia 
under the command of Captain Sullivan, with orders to 
patrol Maury and Hickman counties. Over in Hickman 
County there was a fellow named Davis Miller who com- 
manded a few ex-Confederate soldiers and friends known 
as ‘‘bushwhackers.’' Miller was very active and harassed 
the Federals very much, especially on their expeditions in 
search of food, so Sullivan sent him a message to the effect 
that they had better come in and surrender their arms to 
him. The laconic answer was, “Come and get them”; so 
Sullivan, with one hundred men, started from Columbia to 
Centreville after Miller. Of course Miller was informed of 
this even before Sullivan left Columbia. So he knew when 
and by what route to expect his enemy, and prepared ac- 
cordingly. On the road near Centreville Miller placed his 
twenty-four men in ambush, twelve on each side of the 
way. The road here ran around the brow of a sheer preci- 
pice of limestone cliff. On the upper side the cliff continued 
on some twenty feet higher, while on the lower side it was 
a perpendicular two hundred feet to the waters of Duck 
River. Leaving his men hidden here. Miller rode forward 
to meet the enemy, and he had hardly gone four miles when 
he saw them coming. He turned his horse, and pulling off 
his hat, waved it in bold defiance, then spurring his horse, 
he galloped down the road. The Federals pursued with 
great eagerness and for a distance of three miles the race 
was even, but the fourth mile the pursuers began to gain 
and it seemed but a matter of minutes until they would catch 
their quarry. Finally they reached the cliff, and not dream- 
ing of an ambush, they dashed forward with exultant yells. 
Suddenly the air seemed alive with bullets. Miller reined 
his horse and rode toward them, using a pistol with deadly 
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seemed to fall. This is how he told the rest ^ 
returned: “I flew till I was over the drill field and pre 
tended to fall, bringing my plane up almost to 
I had learned that Wenzler was. I was surrounded immedi- 
atVand pretended to be working furiously with my motor. 
Weller rushed out and climbed aboard, keeping me cov- 
ered with his pistol. Seeing I was unarmed, he, swept away 
by a gust of bravado and pleasure at seeing me in power 
ordeSd me, now that my motor was running all right, to fly 
to the neighboring aviation field, three miles distant, where 
heMuid deliver me and my plane to the proper authontiee 
adding that if I tried any foolishness he would blow my 
brains out and we would both die together. ILs J”®” ® , 

him and with his face flushed, I started off, banked, an 
a terThad gained sufficient height and speed, looped sud- 

S. I then looked back. The back seat was empty and 

looking do-wn I saw a figure hurtling through space. It f 
with considerable force beneath me, and as it 
I heard the pistol he had clutched in his hand explode. 
“Such he added, “was the end of Herr Wenzler. 


An Incident of the Civil War 

W. E. Lowe, ’20 

N the bank of “Yellow Creek” stands a lone and 
dilapidated log liouse which was built by ^e early 
settlers of Hickman County, Tennessee. The roof 
f^ing in, the chimney is crumbling, and the logs are 
almost covered with moss. A large thicket of blackberry 
briars surrounds the place and forms an effective barrier 
against trespassing. It is at least a mile from the hous 
to the road, and four miles to any other house. This place 
is rarely visited by any one except perchance some hunter 
seeking^shelter from the rain or some one gathermg fruit 
?rom L abandoned orchard. Really it is difficult to 
Sne a more secluded spot than this. But this old house 
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effect. The foe was invisible and the Federals were help- 
less. Some attempted to pass on but were shot down, others 
tried to turn back, and becoming jammed, were either shot 
or hurled from the cliff to be dashed to pieces two hundred 
feet below. 

The bushwhackers were deadly marksmen and the re- 
sult was that only six men escaped and returned to Columbia 
to tell the news. Immediately five hundred men under Col. 
Buford, who had succeeded Sullivan, set out for revenge. 
Miller was informed of this, but curiosity got the better of 
discretion, and he awaited their arrival. When they came 
in sight he galloped down the road with his followers and 
the Federals pursued, but this time with more precaution. 
At last Miller and his band were forced to seek some refuge. 
So going to this house, they carried their horses within, 
barricaded the doors, and awaited the result with ready 
arms and a grim determination to resist to the last. They 
knew if they were caught by their enemies in their present 
state of mind that they would be disposed of without much 
ceremony. The Federals surrounded the house and began 
their efforts to capture it. But the men inside looking 
through the port-holes were unerring marksmen, and to 
show one’s self meant death. For eight days the attacking 
party tried every device at their command, but without suc- 
cess. Meanwhile, the men within had had neither water nor 
food and they were desperate. On the ninth day, the be- 
siegers weary, discouraged, having lost a fourth of their 
number and hearing that the Confederates under Gen. Hood 
were advancing, gathered together and started on their re- 
turn to Columbia. The bushwhackers staggered forth from 
the terrible nightmare. They were on the brink of starva- 
tion and thirst, while on investigation they found they had 
just eleven charges of powder. Providence indeed had in- 
terfered at the last moment. 
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Case No. 1 583 


H. E. R., ’20 



ATRICK O’MULLIGAN was arraigned before the 
Criminal Court on a charge of assault and battery. 
Judge: “Has the prisoner a lawyer to defend 


him?” 

Prisoner : “No, sor, y’r honor.” 

Judge: “There are three: Mr. Jones, Mr. Green, and 
Mr. Johnson. Mr. Brown is outside. Which will you have ?” 

Prisoner (looking at them) : “Y’r Grace, could I de- 
fend myself?” 

Judge: “Here, here; I’ll brook no delay — ” 

Prisoner : “I’ll take Brown.” 

Judge: “Summon Brown!” 

(Enter Brown.) 

Prisoner (looking hard at Brown) : “Judge, I plead 


guilty !” 

After a conference between the prisoner and Brown the 
case opens. S. Hankins represents the State. He cross- 
examines the prisoner. 

Hankins: “What is your name?” 

Prisoner : “Pat, sor.” 

H. : “Pat what?” 

P.: “Patrick.” 

H.: “Patrick what?” 

P. : “No, sor, Patrick O’Mulligan.” 

H. : “What brought you here?” 

P. : “A cop.” 

H. : “What I mean is this : on what charge were you 
brought here?” 

P. : “No charge at all, sor ; we came in an auto — it was 
a new model, burglar-proof, bars across the windows — ^but 
it was free.” 

H. (to Judge) : “Your honor, I insist that the prisoner 
be made to answer my questions.” 
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Judge: “If you continue to evade the questions you will 
be fined for contempt of court.” 

P. : “Judge, I’ve answered eversrthing.” 

Judge: “Take my warning.” 

H. (again to prisoner: “Do you see the witness’ head? 
It was cut by a sharp tool.” 

P. : “You answered correct.” 

H.: “Do you know what cut that head?” 

P. : “A sharp tool you said, sor.” 

H. (holding up a horseshoe) : “Have you seen this 
before?” 

P. : “Gorrah, sor, how do I know?” 

H. : “Is this the instrument used in the assault?” 

P.: “It may be.” 

H. “You don’t know?” 

P.: “No, sor.’ 

H. : “Do you know the witness?” 

P. : “Sartinly, sor.” 

H. : “How long have you known him ?” 

P. : “Well, sor, since that winter eight years ago when 
my old gray mule died.” 

H. : “Were you friends ?” 

P. : “We didn’t ever fight.” 

H. : “Now was the fight last night in your yard ?” 

P.: “Yes, sor.” 

H.: “It was dark?” 

P. : “It wasn’t light.” 

H. : “Now just what was the fight over?” 

P. : “Well, sor, it wasn’t a fight. I hit him and he hit 
the ground.” 

H.: “What caused the fight?” 

P. : “They said I was drunk.” 

H.: “Were you?” 

P. : “Well sor, no sor, I don’t think so.” 

H.: “Why did you then assault this witness?” 

P. : “Just between you and me, sor, I — I — ^thought it 
was my — my (whispers loudly) my mother-in-law!” 
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The Pear Tree 

Merrill Moore 
(Translated from the Spanish) 

REMEMBER that near the edge of my village there 
was a most beautiful pear tree that was pleasant 
to look at, particularly in the beginning of the 
springtime. Not far away was the house of its owner, and 
there Dolores, my sweetheart, lived. She was barely nine- 
teen, and was a very pretty girl. Her cheeks looked like 
the pear blossoms in the springtime and there, beneath that 
tree was where I had said, ‘‘My Dolores, when will we have 
our wedding 

Everything about her was pleasant. Her pretty hair, 
with which the wind played, her goddess-like figure, her 
little bare foot imprisoned in tiny shoes, her dainty hands 
that drew down the swinging branch to smell the flowers, 
her clear forehead, her white teeth that showed between 
her red lips — everything about her was beautiful. Oh, how 
much I loved her ! At my question she blushed a reply that 
made her more enchanting than ever. “We shall be mar- 
ried as soon as the next harvest begins — that is, if you are 
not conscripted.” 

The day to draw lots arrived, my turn came and I drew 
a lucky number. I was not chosen, but Vincent, my best 
friend, had the hard luck of being drafted. I found him 
weeping and saying, “My mother — ^my poor mother.” 

“Quiet down, Vincent,” I said. “I am an orphan and 
your mother needs you. I will go in your place.” 

When I went to find Dolores I met her beneath the pear 
tree with damp and teary eyes. I had never seen her cry 
and those tears seemed much more beautiful to me than 
her adorable smile. She said to me, “You have done well, 
James, darling, you have a heart of gold; go, and I will 
await your return.” 


‘Double quick step! March!” And in a twinkling, we 
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found ourselves beneath the very noses of the enemy. I 
said to myself, “Watch yourself, James, and don’t be a 
coward.” Between the dense clouds of black smoke which 
choked me I saw before me the shining mouths of the 
enemy’s cannon, which shot broadsides, causing great havoc 
in our ranks. Everywhere I went I slipped in the still 
warm blood. I was afraid and I looked behind. 

Behind was my home, the town and the pear tree whose 
flowers were now luscious fruit. I closed my eyes and saw 
Dolores praying to God for me. No, I was not afraid. Be- 
hold ! I did a valiant deed ! 

“Forward! Fire! Use your bayonets!” 

“Bravo, valiant soldier, what is your name?” 

“My General, I am called James. At your service, sir.” 

“James, from this moment you are a captain.’ 
•••••••• 

Dolores! Beloved Dolores, you are going to be proud 
of me! Having finished a campaign that was for us vic- 
torious, I asked for a furlough. Swelling my breast with 
sweet illusions, I began my journey. And though the dis- 
tance was long, my expectation made it short — I was nearly 
there. Now there below, behind that hill is the land of my 
birth. As I was thinking that soon the bells would peal out 
our wedding I began to run. I could already see the bell 
tower of our church and I seemed to hear them ringing. 

And in truth, I am not mistaken. I am now in the 
village, but I do not see the pear tree. I look again and 
see that it has been cut down, and recently, it seems, since 
on the ground where it used to be, are some branches and 
flowers scattered here and there. What a pity! It had 
such pretty blossoms! I had passed such happy moments 
protected by its shade. 

“For whom are they ringing, Matthew?” 

"For a wedding. Captain.” Matthew doubtless did not 
know me. 

A wedding? He was telling the truth. The lovers are 
at this minute entering the church. The bride is — Dolores ! 
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my beloved Dolores ! more smiling and enchanting than ever. 
Vincent, my best friend, is the fortunate groom. He for 
whom I sacrificed myself. All around me I hear them say- 
ing, ‘They will be happy because they love each other.’' 

“But what about James?” I question. “What James?” 
they answer. They have forgotten me. 

I go in the church, I kneel down in the farthest and 
darkest corner and pray to God to give me strength to keep 
me from forgetting that I am a Christian. Still I can pray 
for them. Finishing that, I rise, and going towards the 
place where the pear tree had been, I pick up one of the 
fiowers that I find on the ground, a fiower that is already 
trampled on. Then I started away without turning my 
head. They love each other. May they be happy. Can I 
say aught else? 

••••a... 

“Back already, James?” 

“Yes, my General.” 

“Listen, James, you are twenty-five years old, and you 
are a captain. If you wish you could marry a Countess.” 

I took from my breast the trampled fiower of the pear 
tree and replied, “My General, my heart is like this flower. 
All that I wish is a place in your army that is very danger- 
ous, that I may meet death like a Christian soldier.” 

He granted me what I wished. 

• •••.... 

On the outskirts of the village is the tombstone of a 
colonel twenty-five years old, who was killed in battle. 
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The Reweird of Silence 

Sydney Keeble, '20 

S Jimmy Rogers, last year second sacker of the 
Yates team, trotted out upon the field he was sur- 
prised to see Ed Corbin playing the bag with an airy 
grace that savored of the professional. 

Jimmy, a brilliant, quick-thinking young boy, was well 
liked at the school, while Ed, his opposite, had few friends 
because of his surly nature. 

Recovering somewhat from his surprise, the young Key- 
stoner ran out upon the field and soon gave the few spec- 
tators to understand that there would be a hot fight for the 
second base position. Both men fielded the ball clearly and 
were about equal on the offensive. But after a few days 
Corbin, who had shown wonderful batting ability, seemed 
to have “cinched'' the place. Young Rogers continued to 
come out, however, and played with the scrubs day after 
day. 

The day of the opening game with Williams came, and 
Ed was playing at second base. The game was a walk-away 
for the fast Yates team, and Jimmy was given a chance in 
the sixth inning. He showed up very well in the field, but 
was unable to procure so much as a scratch hit. The posi- 
tion was conceded to Corbin by popular opinion, who banged 
out a triple and two singles out of four times at bat. 

The next day while waiting in the office, Jimmy's eye 
fell upon something which he was unable to comprehend 
for some minutes. The message read : “Mr. Edward Cor- 
bin, care of Yates School. We offer you contract at fifty 
dollars increase per month over last year. Reply at once." 

This was signed by the manager of a small but well- 
known professional ball team. Jimmy walked out in a daze, 
with his feet carrying him unconsciously toward the coach. 
But suddenly honor flamed high within him and he turned 
back, rather than have it said that Jimmy Rogers made the 
team by telling of his rival's ineligibility. 
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Days passed and still Jimmy kept silent. Always he 
watched Ed Corbin playing his rightful place, and always 
he played hard on the scrub. 

Yates won game after game without encountering a re- 
verse, and the day of the big game with Akron drew near. 
Several times Jimmy started to speak to the coach, but 
each time something deep within him restrained his incli- 
nation. 

The day of the big game dawned at last, and a big crowd 
of Akron supporters began to arrive. Just after the Yates 
team finished its infield practice a man walked over to the 
coach from the Akron side of the field. He spoke a few 
words to the coach and immediately Ed Corbin was seen to 
enter into a conference with the two men. 

The game began and the Yates rooters rubbed their eyes 
as they saw Jimmy Rogers on second base. It was a close 
game from first to last, and at the last half of the ninth 
Akron was leading by a 1-0 score. Two men were down 
and one on base when Jimmy stepped to the plate. He 
stepped back involuntarily as the ball broke beautifully for 
the first strike. Then two balls and a second strike were 
delivered. The next ball was straight over, and Jimmy 
knocked it clear over the fence for his first and last hit of 
the season. 

It was learned later that Ed Corbin had been protested 
as a professional by the Akron coach, one of his old team- 
mates. 
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We recently noticed in an automobile advertisement the 
slogan, “The car that made good in a day/' The advertised 
product is a good one, but we are inclined to think that it 
was years filled with miles of severe road tests and hours 
spent on the speedway with the tires at a burning heat, and 
the constant vibration shaking the most vital points of con- 
struction, that won this car its reputation. Hundreds of 
satisfied owners, too, contributed largely to this success. 
But what we started out to say was that a reputation can- 
not be established, an achievement be accomplished, or some 
great object be gained in a day. Real success is the product 
of years of application and hard work. This always has 
been true and always will be. True enough, a car may win 
a high place for itself by finishing first in a race that took 
up only four hours ; but this achievement would be the re- 
sult of months of painstaking work, accurate calculations, 
and expert supervision spent in the factory. Nothing, 
whether it be an automobile or a human being, can make 
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good in a day. As we said before, nothing really great can 
be accomplished without adequate preparation and unceas- 
ing application. 


Why is it that some of us insist on coming down the 
stairs like a load of bricks? It is unnecessary, and besides 
being destructive and ungentlemanlike, it is not safe. A 
stranger, seeing certain young men descending the steps, 
would at once think they were taking a correspondence 
course in mountain climbing. Remember, too, that our 
school was built to be a residence and a place for gentle- 
men — not a corral where young gazelles and mountain goats 
are kept. — A. M. M., ’20. 


It has been said that M. B. A. is a melting pot of schools. 
If this is so, we are proud of it, for America is called the 
melting pot of nations, and to be among schools what Amer- 
ica is among nations is something that any one might be 
well proud of. We have among us boys from different 
schools, but we are proud that they have come to us, and 
we see in it no cause for comment, since we know, though 
some do come from different sources, that if they have 
stayed long enough to acquire any M. B. A. spirit at all, 
when they go out they will know how to conduct themselves 
as gentlemen. — A. M. M. 


SOAP AND SUCCESS 

This is not intended for the Seniors only, for they are 
not the only ones who want to prosper, but it is meant for 
any one who would like to know a way in which the road 
to prosperity can be made clearer; neither is it a hint to 
any one, nor an ad for Ivory Soap. But, as true as the say- 
ing is “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” this goes it one 
better, “Cleanliness brings success.” 

Few people realize this well enough to take it seriously, 
but nevertheless it is easily proved and readily adaptable. 
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A cake of soap properly used is one of the best friends you 
can have; it can do almost anything, from helping you land 
an important job to helping you get a vdfe. Cleanliness is 
not only an advantage to you, but a convenience to every 
one else. Cleanliness, not only of body, but of mind and 
spirit. What is more repulsive than a dirty person, and 
what is more agreeable than a clean one? Appearances 
are a key to a person’s character, so is it fair to find a good 
character in a dirty body? No, every one agrees on that 
point; so don’t let’s forget that a little soap, now and then, 
betters even the best of men. — A. M. M. 


Have you ever noticed that the man who is always trying 
to take offense at something is the one who has the fewest 
friends? We are not urging any one to let really offensive 
things pass unnoticed, but we should like to say that the 
world would get along much better if everybody would not 
try to find something to be offended at every time he stepped 
out. 


It is years after a man’s death before the world begins 
to honor him. In that time he is usually either forgotten 
or his memory becomes a cherished thing. Some men are 
remembered by their tombstones, and others are so well 
fixed in our minds that were they not resting in well-kept 
graves we should still think of them. 

Now, we Seniors are leaving M. B. A. Let us ask our- 
selves what have we done to be remembered by. Carving 
your initials somewhere is nothing; what have you done to 
make boys in after years speak of you as we spoke of Hap 
Ezell, Bill Bums, Ted Rooney, and others? 

If you haven’t accomplished at least a little something 
while at M. B. A. don’t fail to remember that it is not yet 
too late. In college and in the business world our achieve- 
ments will be a credit to us and a support to the school’s 
good name. 
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The Class of *20 is ready to go out into the world. No 
longer will our activities be confined to the campus; neither 
will they be confined to the State of Tennessee. Most of us 
are going to college, where we are going to do our utmost 
to maintain the high standard that boys who went before 
us have set, and to be an example for those who will fol- 
low us. Let those who will go into business also remem- 
ber that a school is judged by its alumni, and let them 
measure their actions accordinly. 


Recently we heard a man complaining because he had 
no assistance in carrying out his aims. He made it clear 
that it was the lack of proper aid that caused his failure. 
Now we know that co-operation goes a long way; but had 
this man spent a little more time in working rather than in 
complaining, the result would have been quite different. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that when a halfback's interference went 
to pieces and he was thrown for a loss, that he got up and 
blamed it on his teammates. Do you think Eddie Casey 
would have become the greatest backfield man of his time 
had he been such a person? We are not advising people to 
do it all by themselves, but what we do want to impress on 
them is not to depend too much on the other fellow. 


Fellows, I wonder how many of us Seniors have come 
upon the full realization of the fact that we are spending 
our last days at Montgomery Bell, that in a few days we 
shall no longer be students of the school, but shall be added 
to that long list of alumni whom she has sent forth into the 
world with the very best she could give them. 

I wonder how many of us have appreciated as we should 
the many lessons which have tried to find lodgment in the 
seemingly dusty pigeonholes of our brains — not merely 
lessons from our text-books, whose limit of knowledge and 
information is cut off by backs, some one, two, or perhaps 
three inches apart, but from a book whose knowledge is 
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infinite and which knows no binding, right, and character. 

I wonder if our minds have become developed and broad 
enough, those of us who have been fortunate enough to have 
been here several years, to realize that when Mr. Ball made 
us translate Latin and say our declamations for Com- 
mencement after school, that we were reaping the benefit, 
and not he; that when Mr. Cherry made us work Math. 
Ill after school, he was not trying to be harsh and to make 
life miserable for us, as we thought, but merely preparing 
us for later years; that when Mr. Caldwell stuck us for 
smoking, he was not trying to make our smokes miserable 
and make himself a tyrant, but was trying to keep us from 
cultivating a habit which we will have good reason to re- 
gret in due time; and last, but for many reasons not least, 
that when Mrs. Ball made us draw maps she was not trying 
to make a walking atlas of us, but trying to form in our 
brains a rugged idea of the world and the countries which 
are dotted about on its surface. 

Fellows, if we haven’t thought, I’m sure that if we stop 
and think for a few moments we can, and if we can’t we 
belong to that army of blind unfortunates called the narrow- 
minded, who stumble around on the earth’s surface search- 
ing for something and finding nothing and whose life chan- 
nel is crowded with boulders and undercurrents. 

So, if we have been forgetful and thoughtless, let us 
drive it from our hearts, erase it and blot it out, so that 
later when we have come upon the rapids of the river and 
we are being hindered by boulders and pulled aside by 
undercurrents, our thoughts may at least rise above that 
level and come back toward our days at Montgomery Bell, 
without a single blot or blemish to mar the pleasure of 
them. — Chas. M. Moss, ’20. 


Do you fully realize the significance of the word “com- 
mencement”? Most of us think that it should be “finish”- 
ment. But really it is only the beginning. Our “prep” 
school education is only the first step on the ladder of life. 
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After that we start into the world of men into a world 
where our manliness must be brought forward. So take 
the word “commencement” literally, and buckle down to 
win, because the steepness of the grade is increasing. — 
G. M. 


The Seniors are leaving the old school this year. Will 
they forget it — ^the school that has really meant so much to 
them? Or will they do all in their power to make it bigger 
and better each year? The alumni are a school’s greatest 
asset. Your school takes to heart your welfare. It is proud 
of you if you succeed and is willing to help again if you 
fail. Don’t forget your Alma Mater; give it all the aid 
you can. — G. M. 


The old saying, “As a ship without a sail,” might well 
from now on be applied to a man with no education. — G. M. 


Oftentimes the man who hates hard work sees at first- 
hand what the inside of a penitentiary looks like. — G. M. 


Of the Class of ’19 not one has been retired by the col- 
leges because of his bad record. We sincerely hope that the 
’20 class will keep this pace. Let’s make M. B. A. the 
best. — G. ]M. 
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Confessions of an Editor 


(With due apologies to K. L. Roberts and others.) 



HEN you see a fellow going about with one of those 
dreamy, far-away expressions on his face you can 
put it down that he is either a Senior or in love — 


sometimes both. 


Probably you have noticed one of those expressions of 
child-like innocence on my face at some time or another in 
the immediate past; as I am at present under the spell of 
both the above-mentioned charms. Some folks call it puppy 
love, and that may be what it is. But no man, regardless 
of who he is, had better come messing around me with any 
of that puppy love stuff when I am thinking of my girl. 

Being a Senior is enough cause in itself for my becoming 
serious in this last editorial I shall ever write for the 
Bulletin. But I simply can’t resist the temptation to write 
a few light remarks on my two years as an editor, so I am 
going to throw off all conventionalities and make a few 
matter-of-fact statements, dropping the editorial “we” in 
doing so. 

During my two years as editor I have had to use more 
diplomacy than the U. S. Consular Service ever dreamed of 
using in a decade. We all know that the editors of the big 
magazines have subordinates to ward off undesirable stories ; 
but in my case it was different. Countless stories, jokes, 
and so forth were turned down by me for more reasons than 
one. When the Bulletin would come out I would be be- 
sieged by these disappointed contributors who would ask 
to know why their literary gems were not published. Of 
course I had to make each one think that I had been nearly 
dead to publish his contribution, but that a printers’ strike 
or something of the sort had prevented my doing so. 

Having told all sorts of white lies during these two years, 
and desiring to relieve my conscience of the trouble of 
worrying me about them, I shall now take advantage of this 
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opportunity to state the real reason why I did not publish 
these little pen products. 

Upon becoming editor I resolved not to publish any- 
thing of too personal a nature, and to have a small paper 
full of readable matter, rather than a large one run on the 
same lines as a newspaper. It was my intention to get as 
far away as possible from the appearance of a newspaper, 
physically as well as in contents. The majority of news- 
papers will publish anything; the BiUletm won't, hence the 
rejection of a great deal of literary effort. 

But have you ever thought of how History would read if 
newspapers had been published since the beginning of the 
Age of Pericles? I wonder if the Normandy Times on the 
day after the Battle of Hastings would have printed some- 
thing like this : 

“William, Duke of Normandy, entertained yesterday 
with a pillaging party. The afternoon was an enjoyable 
affair, and Mr. Strongforth Battleax made the highest score 
by destroying thirty-three of the enemy. Mrs. William the 
Conqueror appeared in a charming costume of bear skins 
trimmed with weeping-willow leaves." 

The present-day public longs for detail. They know the 
bank was robbed in the morning; but at what time did the 
deed occur, and what was the make of the customary “high- 
powered motor car" in which the bandits escaped? Our 
City Editors realize this, so they publish a floor plan of the 
bank. “Arrows indicate direction in which bandits walked. 
They entered through door C from sidewalk B, where they 
had left powerful motor car A. President Bankbook seated 
at desk I was covered by bandit W. Cross marks spot where 
Bank Detective Bullett fainted. Note blotter E on which 
bandit Z placed his hand while bandit Y ransacked the cash 
drawer. Cashier Leatherledger and the clerks kept the 
bandits covered from beneath benches L, M, and N and door 
G. The three men escaped through door Q, and leaped into 
waiting automobile A and drove down street F." 

The reading public doesn't consider the robbery com- 
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plete without this graphic illustration, and a lengthy ac- 
count telling what kind of clothes the men wore, and what 
calibre revolvers they carried. 

If a man is driving his car at a rate of five miles per 
hour and crashes into a wagon and breaks a headlight glass, 
the public reads that the car was traveling at a high rate 

of speed, and the wagon as well as the motor was de- 
molished. 

If a man meets death by any other means except cap- 
itel punishment he was “a well-known and highly respected 
citizen of this city. A leading man in the business world, 
and deeply interested in church affairs,” even if his business 
activities consisted of licking stamps, and if he attended 
church every Palm Sunday, and then only because he 
wanted to show off his Easter suit. 

Yes, it’s a wise old public that reads the papers nowa- 
days. It knows just when to expect the thrilling account 
of how detectives Grabem and Nabem surrounded the bank 
robbers and captured them after a running fight in which 
hundreds of pistol shots were fired. They know that Sheriff 
Silverstar’s posse will besiege the cabin in which Maxwell 
Morton, the man who enters houses by night and appropri- 
ates the family silver, has concealed himself. They know 
Mr. Morton might as well give himself up to the howling 
mob, for what man wouldn’t get mad at the scoundrel who 
had killed his wife’s poodle dog ? They know that if a man 
escapes from the penitentiary that he is an honest man, 
that he did not forge that check but that he escaped only 
with the intention of showing his friends that John Slick- 
hand was the guilty party. They know that if a poor girl 
is caught shoplifting that she will soon be living off the 
State ; but that if Miss Patricia Van Hugedome is caught 
doing the same thing she is a kleptomaniac, and that her 
childhood sweetheart, Hal Helpful, of Prairie Dog Ne- 
braska, has an agreement with all the storekeepers to pay 
for anything Miss Hugedome, the society belle, may take. 
If a handsome young man is caught with a band of rob- 
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bers, doesn’t it develop that he is no bandit but a brave 
youth who has taken up robber life in order to find where 
the million-dollar moonstone which was stolen from his 
grandmother is hidden? 

Some papers will publish anything. I distinctly remem- 
ber reading an item which stated that a well-known business 
man ran out of his house one morning, clad in his pajamas, 
because a mouse had scared him. Upon reading the notice 
the man fiew into a fit of rage, he broke out window-panes, 
he smashed furniture, he chewed up rugs before he was 
carried off to padded cell No. 214. 

There is always some sort of modernized dime novel 
running in the newspapers. It is usually given some foolish 
title such as ‘‘The Girl Who Bathed on Tuesday Night.” 
She must have done a lot of bathing, for about sixty-four 
Tuesday nights passed before the story ended. 

I once read a serial that ran for three hundred and sev- 
enty-eight days. The story was one that nothing but a 
newspaper syndicate or a low-browed magazine would ac- 
cept. The plot can be told in a few sentences : 

Beatrice Goldenrod, strikingly beautiful heroine, in love 
with Harold Handsome, paying teller in her father’s bank. 
Old man objects to engagement. Bank is robbed and Har- 
old is accused ; bank detective finds a ten-dollar bill on Har- 
old’s person that looks exactly like one Mrs. Silverpool had 
deposited the day before. Three days are taken up with 
the grueling cross-examination Harold is put through. He 
answers the questions in a cool, debonair manner that causes 
the cruel District Attorney to throw down his job. Beatrice 
pawns her silk stockings and goes on Harold’s bond. The 
real bank robbers kidnap her. They kill the crew of a fast 
train, uncouple the engine, and drive off at break-neck speed, 
with Beatrice trying to shout for help, but unable to do so 
because those men have cruelly gagged her. Where is 
Harold ? The last we heard of him he was drinking a lime- 
ade. His portable wireless apparatus suddenly becomes 
active. His friend who is seeing Beatrice from an airplane 
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IS telling Harold of her plight. Harold leaps into his flivver 
which, equipped with his patented fan belt, is capable of 
making a hundred miles an hour. He overtakes the speed- 
ing locomotive and runs past it. He turns the switch just 
in time to prevent a collision between the Southland Ex- 
press and the locomotive the robbers had confiscated Har- 
old seizes a monkey-wrench and strides into the locomotive 
to demand a settlement. A terrible fight follows Who 
wins? Show some sense. The story ends with old Alex- 
ander V. Goldenrod himself congratulating Harold and mak- 
ing him a director in the bank, to say nothing of offering 
nun a permanent position at his dinner table. 

A features of the daily papers will now be discussed. 

Aunt Charlotte’s Advice to Young People is something like 
this : 


Dear Aunt Charlotte: I am a pretty girl, aged 18, and 
love a movie actor. He doesn’t know me, but I have his 
picture and kiss it every night. Please advise me if this 
IS proper. Blue Eyes.” 

“Dear Blue Eyes: You are still a young girl, and I 
wouldn t be too sure I loved that actor. Lovingly Aunt 
Charlotte.” ’ 


You will notice that Aunt Charlotte never answered Blue 
Eyes question. It is always something about being too 
young that she writes to her Questioners. 

Dr. Pillboxe’s Health Hints usually consist of a daily 
essay on the fact that salt contains chlorine and the average 
human body contains fifty-four ounces of phosphorus. 

We have oftentimes been forced to read lengthy articles 
on some foolish question or another. Once two old maids 
tMk it upon themselves to argue whether or not a woman 
should pare her corns with her husband’s razor. Another 
time two blind men ridiculed one another in their writings 
tor and against women wearing false hair. 

We now come to the Sunday papers— those fat bunches 
of paper that we sneak downstairs to get off the porch before 
the milk-man comes along. Retiring to the privacy of our 
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room to get a glance at the paper before it is scattered all 
over the house, we find the fifty-four page product of the 
Reporters’ and Typesetters’ Unions to consist of the follow- 
ing: twenty-six pages of display advertisements, sixteen 
pages of advertising readers, ten pages of features, and two 
pages of news. 

We are all well acquainted with those twenty-six pages 
of display advertisements. We are urged to buy our clothes 
from Seamer’s, the haberdashery of the city. We learn that 
Kissmesweetie’s Chocolates are best, and that Preston Ro- 
land, the fashion expert at Highprice’s, will tell the ladies 
how to dress. 

If we have a cold, we find advice in the advertising 
readers that tells us to go to our druggist and buy a bottle 
of Dr. Reed’s Cough, Cold, and Catarrh Remedy, and to 
drink a quart right there at the counter — not to be bashful, 
but to swallow it with the same nonchalant air we use when 
drinking water at home, and that if our cold doesn’t dis- 
appear in three minutes to demand the refund of our money. 

Or we might see that an air-cooled automobile ran 263714 
miles without a stop, at the rate of 36^ miles per hour, in 
the greatest endurance run ever seen, and that the car used 
only thirty gallons of oil, and the pistons stuck only six times 
in the next ten days after the run. A remarkable record, 
according to an air-cooled motor enthusiast, and the auto- 
mobile editor of the paper. But common sense tells us not 
to believe all that stuff, in fact we are inclined to believe that 
the pistons on an air-cooled car would stick before it had 
gone a thousand miles at the rate mentioned. 

We now come to what is really the comic section of the 
Sunday papers — ^the magazine section. Those morbid sup- 
plements usually have on the front an illustration that re- 
minds one of an antiseptic guaze advertisement. Some 
artist’s name is scrawled at the bottom to fool us; but we 
all think the painting was done by a dyspeptic hen with 
India ink smeared on her claws. 

The contents of these magazine sections are not worth 
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mentioning. We are all well acquainted with those dashing 
articles on how the police forces are baffled as to what be- 
came of Cashier Sightdraft who disappeared on the night 
of Monday, May 17, with $300,000 worth of stock in the 
Petroleo Oil Company; and how Professor Thinkitout 
worked twenty-nine years and two months on his calcula- 
tions as to just when the world was coming to an end; and 
how Miss Capital married a stage hand only to have that 
wretch put chalk and water in the baby’s bottle and drink 
the milk himself. 

There are other things, of course, in these sections that 
we get thrown in for good measure every Sunday. Inven- 
tions galore, housekeeping advice, beauty hints, and Madam 
Hugo Van Spool’s page on how to dress, are as well known to 
us as our favorite shirt. 

While we were engaged in all this the cook has been 
busy with breakfast, and is now placing it on the table 
where it will either cool off or be eaten off. The odor of 
frying bacon reaches our nostrils, and Old Man Hunger has 
us in his power. But we are anxious to be able to talk in- 
telligently of the topics of the day, so with great haste we 
turn to the two pages of news. Anxiously we scan them, 
only to find that Senator Longspeech ate an orange at four- 
thirty-one yesterday afternoon, and that the Bolshevik 
forces advanced two feet on Zranbkzyowski, and that it is 
going to rain in the next day of two. 

There is a great future for newspapers if the business 
can be handled right. I should suggest something in the 
nature of some real news if somebody wants to publish a 
paper that is away from the cut and dried products of the 
linotype operators that we read daily. 

As I said before, I have endeavored to keep the Bulletin 
as far away from the nature of a newspaper as possible. 
So, you disappointed ones who had your contributions turned 
down, let me relieve my mind of this burden and confess the 
real truth as to why I acted so cruelly toward your little 
stories and the like. 
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Having carried out my ideas as to how a school paper 
should be conducted, and having made a clean breast of the 
affair, I endeavor again to become serious. About the most 
serious thing I can say right now is to advise you to stick 
to old M. B. A., and to realize that members of the Bulletin 
staff are human beings just as you are. Good-bye and 
good luck! ' W. B. L. 


BERRYING 

W. F. M., »21 

On a sunny summer morning, 

Early, as the dew was dry. 

Up the hill I went a berrying; 

Need I tell you — tell you why? 

Farmer Davis had a daughter, 

And it happened that I knew 

On each sunny morning Jenny 
Up the hill went berrying too. 

Lonely work is picking berries, 

So I joined her on the hill; 

** Jenny, dear,” said I, “yo^^ basket’s 
Quite too large for one to fill.” 

So we stayed — ^we two to fill it, 
Jenny talking — I was still, 

Leading where the hill was steepest. 
Picking berries up the hill. 

“This is uphill work,” said Jenny, 

“So is life,” said I; “shall we 

Climb it each alone, or Jenny, 

Will you come and climb with me?” 

Redder than the blushing berries, 
Jenny’s cheeks a moment grew. 

While without delay she answered, 

“I will come and climb with you.” 



' CAPT. JOSEPH PHILLIPS, TRUSTEE 

In the death of Capt. Joseph Phillips, Nashville lost one 
of her best citizens, and the Academy one of its best friends, 
one who always stood fast by this school through all its 
crises, a man of the highest and most abiding loyalty and 
honor. 

He was the last member of the staff of General Leonidas 
Polk, Through the war he served with distinction, and at 
ite close he retired to his country place just outside the 
city, where he spent the rest of his life in peace, in the 
pursuit of his farming, and in the cultivation of those graces 
of mind and character for which he was noted. 

He was a gentleman of the Old South, true to his type 
and his traditions. 

♦ 

Saturday, April 24th, at 8 p.m., in Watkins Hall, the 
annual debate between M. B. A. and Castle Heights was 
held. The question was. Resolved, That compulsory mil- 
itary training should be introduced in all secondary schools 
in the United States. Our side, the negative, was repre- 
sented by James Stringer and Walter LiOwe, debaters, with 
Armstrong Matthews as declaimer. Our opponents were 
Graham Kirkpatrick, Mr. Kenyon, and Curtis Petti jean. 
The debate was won by us and the declamation was won 
by Castle Heights. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We are pleased to be informed of the approaching mar- 
riage of Mr. Lucian Emerson and Miss Frances Cornelius. 
The ceremony will take place on the 16th of June. Mr. 
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Emerson is a friend of M. B. A. and its students and 
the coach of our 1919-1920 basketball team. We feel for 
him the highest respect and we extend to him hearty con- 
gratulations. * ♦ ♦ 

Merrill Moore was chosen to represent M. B. A. in the 
annual declamation contest at Vanderbilt. He won a place 
in the finals, but did not win the medal. He spoke in great 
style, however, and we are proud of him. 


Eves : “Is Alaska wet or dry ?” 

Tate: “It isn’t either; it’s frozen.’’ 

* * * 

Price: “My family certainly has neglected me.’’ 
Hitt: “You sure look it.’’ 


Mr. Reams became a bit too inquisitive recently. He 
smelled a bottle of De Miracle, and his sparse growth o 
facial shrubbery vanished with amazing swiftness. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Cherry recently won a combined wrestling and box- 
ine bout from Kid Waldrum. The head lock, only it was 
clamped on Waldrum’s feet, was the cause of the striking 
victory. A return match is expected daily. 


Sweet Thing : “Nobody loves me.” 

M. Moore: “God loves you.” 

* • ♦ 

We should like to know why Bill Landis has taken such 
a sudden liking for bobbed hair. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


The last person to join that band 
fortunates (take it any way you like), 
is that walking math, book. Kid Ehick, 


of unfortunates, or 
called “ladies’ men” 
the Boy Drake. He 
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should do well in his new field inasmuch as his father owns 
a candy factory. 

4c « ♦ 

“Information given out here?^' asked the excited traveler, 
as he rushed up to the Bureau of Inquiries. 

The tired attendant looked at the traveler and replied, 
“It has.'' 

4t 4c 4c 

A lawyer was asked by the court to apologize for a 
seeming disrespect to the bench. The lawyer arose and said 
with great dignity, “I do apologize, sir. Your Honor is 
right and I am wrong, as Your Honor usually is." 


Mrs. Ball: “Was it Admiral Porter who said, ‘Take no 
quarter from the enemy'?" 

Neil : “No, ma'am ; I don't think so. But if it was he 

was the first porter that ever said such a thing." r-- 

— * — • — • 

After a presentation of Hamlet, one of the amateur 
actors asked a friend what he thought of the play. “It was 
great ! Simply great !" was the reply. “As you played Ham- 
let it was easy to see why Ophelia should go and drown 
herself." 

4c 4c 4( 

In Brentwood the schoolhouse caught on fire and the 
fire-extinguishers failed to work. A few days later at the 
town meeting, while the citizens were trying to learn the 
reason for the failure of the extinguishers, one of them 
arose and said, “Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that the 
fire-extinguishers be examined ten days before each fire.” 

« « « 

Atkinson: “That was a great dance. I hope I made 
an impression on that girl.” 

Phil: “I guess you did. She has been limping ever 
since.” 
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College Prof, (to clerk in bookstore) : “Let me have, 
please, the Letters of Lord Chesterfield.” 

“Postoffice right across the street,” said the clerk with 
a polite brisk smile. 

« « * 

Advertisement in Daily Paper : “Wanted — A steady, re- 
spectable young man to look after a garden and care for a 
cow who has a good voice and is accustomed to sing in 
the choir.” 

* * * 

Mary: “My hands are cold.” 

Rehorn : “Sit on them.” 

* * * 

A negro who had an injured head entered the doctor’s 
office. 

“Hello, Sam ; got cut again, I see !” 

“Yes, sah ; I done got carved up with a razor, doc.” 

“Well, why don’t you keep out of bad company?” said 
the doctor, as he dressed the wound. 

“’Deed, I’d like to. Doc, but I ain’t got nuff money to 
git a divorce.” 

>•> * »> 

Mr. Cherry (Math. IV) : “Mayo, why haven’t you 
worked your example?” 

Mayo : “Loaferitis, ’fesser.” 

« ♦ ♦ 

Merrill Moore is now affectionately known as Old Father 
Time. 

* an 

Will some one please inform the crew why Graves has 
discontinued to visit Eighteenth Avenue? 

4c ]|c i|c 

Notice — Liberal reward to the person who can make 

Kenny smile. 

4e 4c ♦ 


Why is it that John Greener is so fond of peaches? 
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Mr. Cherry is so fond of the fifth form study-hall that 
he visits it every five minutes. 

« 4 > * 

Why was Gillespie so anxious to see Bames last Friday 
night? 

a|t 4t ♦ 

Why is Mr. Cherry so good to his English IV class? 

He j|c He 

Why did everybody want to see Mayo hand in his Math 
IV problems? 

* * * 

“Why didn’t Rastus marry that Coopah gal?” 

“’Cause she done flunk at de las’ minute, and wouldn’t 
lend him a dollah to git de license wif.” 

« * . 

We wonder what the attraction is that brings Nap 
Graves out on Eighteenth Avenue so often. He is seen reg- 
ularly speeding up and down the said street in a flivver. 

« « 

John Greener’s favorite saying to the crew, “Let’s have 
a dime for gas.” 

♦ « « 

On the day of the Atlantic City Boardwalk parade, a 
few members of the crew in the royal chariot (Reggie’s 
Overland) were very busy keeping a clown from getting 
lonesome. He wore a white suit which was thickly planted 
with red spots. He was exceedingly fond of throwing con- 
fetti on the members of the fair sex. We wonder who he 
was? 

♦ 

Mr. Ball : ‘‘Beau Brummel was notorious for his clothes 
at Bath.” (Exceeding laughter.) 

Mr. Ball: “Do not think that because he was at Bath 
he wore no clothes.” 
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When in need of a veterinarian, we take pleasure in 
referring you to Dr. Wee Brown. 

♦ ♦ * 

We often wonder why they call Ferguson “Fast”? 

* * * 

A little black-eyed and black-headed girl who lives in 
Waverly Place takes much of Reggie Atkinson’s time which 
duly belongs to the crew. 

4c « ^ 

Underwood: “Why is it that a deaf man can always 
understand his best girl, and can’t hear anybody else?” 

Smith : “Easy, Bud ; it’s the same old line, he knows it 
by heart.” 

4i « « 

Mr. Srygley, entering the dance hall : “Well, girls, here 
I am.” 

* * * 

If you want to know anything about Louisville, ask 
Smith. 

if * * 

Underwood, Atkinson, and Smith, the dance promoters. 
Rates reasonable. 

* * 4> 

A common expression at the lunch-room window : 
“Smith, are you puttin’ out anything this period?” 

* * « 

DO YOU RECOGNIZE THESE? 

Reggy, Pete, Peck, Boulware, Brum, Zach, Funny, 
Whittie, Duke, Ebby, or Jake, Jack, Horse, or Wee Fang, or 
Walrus, Gawge, Nappy, Bill, Billy, Jimmy, Bull, Minnow, 
Shimmy, Charley, Ted, Ed, Tom, Wiggle, Lunch Room 
King, Chesty, Joe, Pest, Bolshevik, Jazz, Wee, Alex, Tot, 
Syd, Mickey, Ham — C. B. C., and Frank and I. Ball. 

P. S. — Undy, and Chicken, and Jep. 





The M. B. A. nine opened its season with Fitzgerald 
& Clarke at Tullahoma, on April 7th, and was defeated in 
a one-sided affair by a score of 23 to 3. The size and ex- 
perience of the F. & C. team proved too much for M. B. A., 
and she could only attempt to hold her opponents to as 
small a score as possible. Fitzgerald & Clarke took an early 
lead in the first inning and held it throughout the game, 
increasing it each inning. Errors and bunched hits were 
the cause of the F. & C. runs and only about six were earned. 
Being the first game of the season, the M. B. A. nine was not 
in the best of condition and not fully organized. They 
found Phillips very difficult to hit and succeeded in getting 
only three runs off him, all of which were earned. 


One of the finest and closest baseball games ever played 
between two prep schools took place when M. B. A. and 
Central High School met in the opening of a two-game 
series. The game was a pitcher’s duel between Greener and 
Embry, in which Greener was the winner by a score of 1 
to 0. The game was fast and free from errors, due mainly 
to the fact that neither side was very successful in hitting 
the ball. Greener won his game by a long three-base hit 
which brought in the winning run. 

The second game with Central High was very different 
from the first. It started off as if it would be a repetition 
of the first, but M. B. A. soon got on to Embry’s delivery 
and scored five runs off him in the second and third in- 
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nings. Embry was replaced by another pitcher, who was 
treated even more roughly. Before the game was over, 
every man on the Central High team was given a chance 
to show his pitching ability, but each met the same fate as 
his predecessor. The final score was 14 to 1. 


The Peabody nine was defeated by a larger score than 
Central High, the result being 16 to 0. M. B. A. had little 
trouble in winning the game, as she found it very easy to 
hit the Peabody pitcher. On the other hand. Greener was 
invincible and held his opponents at his mercy. 


Wallace was easily defeated by M. B. A. by a score of 
10 to 0. M. B. A. took an early lead and was never in 
danger of being scored upon. The game was called in the 
sixth inning on account of rain, thereby preventing the score 
from being much larger. M. B. A. had little trouble in 
hitting Greek, and consequently all her runs were earned. 

TtUht 

In the two-game series with High School, M. B. A. was 
defeated both times, but she should have won both of the 
games instead of losing them. The first game went to High 
School by a score of 6 to 3. The game was lost on several 
errors and wild pitches. High School made only one de- 
served run, while all of M. B. A.’s were earned. This was 
M. B. A.’s first defeat by a local prep school team. 

The second game was finally won by High School, the 
score being 13 to 11. Almost all of the game was played 
in a drizzling rain, making it very difficult to hold or hit the 
ball. High School obtained an early lead in the first inning 
by scoring two runs. M. B. A. immediately tried to tie 
this score, but succeeded in making only one run. By means 
of more runs made on errors. High School increased her 
lead and when the ninth inning opened she was leading by 
seven or eight runs. In this inning, M. B. A. staged an 
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exciting rally which fell short by two runs. The bases were 
full when the last out was made. 


On April 17th, at Lebanon, M. B. A. was defeated by the 
Castle Heights Military Academy in a hard-fought game 
by a score of 11 to 1. Greener pitched a good game for 
M. B. A. and allowed few hits. Most of Castle Heights’ 
runs were made on errors, only three being earned. The 
M. B. A. nine was unable to solve the delivery of the Castle 
Heights pitcher and one run was as much as it could make. 
In this game, Srygley’s finger was broken by a foul tip, 
which put him out of the game for the rest of the season. 


M. B. A. met its fourth defeat of the season at the hands 
of the Columbia Military Academy at Columbia on April 
23rd. The final score was 14 to 1. More earned runs were 
made in this game than in any other previous game by 
means of a large collection of hits. M. B. A. found Mc- 
Kibbon the hardest problem to solve that they had met 
during the season and succeeded in scoring only one run off 
his delivery. This was due mainly to the effects of the 

C. M. A. band, which was on the job with its paralyzing 
chords. 


The M. B. A. nine successfully ended its season by de- 
feating the Williams Training School at Gallatin on May 
8th. The final score was 7 to 3. The Williams Training 
School took an early lead in the first inning by scoring two 
runs, but they kept it for only two innings. After Williams 
had made their last run, M. B. A. took the lead by a one-run 
margin and held it until the ninth, when she scored three 
more runs by a rally. 


The cify championship in baseball among the prep schools 
seems to be in no danger of being won, as no school has a 
logical claim for it. By defeating M. B. A. twice. High 
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School would have had a claim to the championship had 
she not been defeated by Wallace and also by Duncan. To 
settle the matter, it appears that some more games will have 
to be played, especially between the teams that have not 
played yet. It is doubtful that this will be done, though, as 
all the teams have already disbanded. 

t 


LETTER MEN IN SCHOOL 
By Ted 

Richard (Dick) Kuhn, Football ’18, ’19 (Mgr.), Base- 
ball ’19, ’20 (Capt.) ; Robt. (Wee) Brown, M.V., Football 
’19, Basketball ’20 (Capt.), Baseball ’20; Phil (Minnow) 
Minton, M.V., Football ’19, Basketball ’20, Baseball ’20; 
Theodore (Ted) Srygley, M.V., Football ’18, ’19, Basketball 
’20 (Mgr.), Baseball ’19, ’20 (Mgr.); Reginald (Reggie) 
Atkinson, Football ’19; Marshall (Brum) Brumbach, Foot- 
ball ’19, Basketball ’20; Thomas (Red) Remy, Football ’18, 
,’19; Russell (Pete) Baird, Football ’18, ’19 (Capt.) ; Paul 
(Chesty) Thompson, Football ’19, Basketball ’20; Robt. 
(Rabbit) Curtis, Football ’18, Basketball ’20; Alex. (Shorty) 
Brown, Baseball ’20; Gilbert (Booty) Marshall, Baseball 
’20; Charles (Handsome) Russell, Baseball ’20; Sydney (Sir 
Sid) Keeble, Baseball ’20; J. H. (Johnny) Greener, Base- 
ball ’20; Charles (Innocence) Barham, Baseball ’20; Z. A. 
(Zac) Coles, Baseball ’20; *G. (Duke) Donnan, Hockey ’15, 
Wrestling ’16, Smoking ’17, Representative at Bolsheviki 
foot-and-a-half games, Tjensky ’20. 
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Edmund Payne, '19, owing to a nervous breakdown after 
influenza, has been forced to leave Washington University. 
He hopes to get back to the university in time to take the 
June examinations. 

* ♦ ♦ 

John Aust, ’17, is a traveling salesman for the Conti- 
nental Paper Co. He has an office in Nashville and is doing 
well. 

« ♦ 4c 

John Bell Treanor, '15, is in the Inspection Service of 
the Tennessee Fire Prevention Bureau, in their Memphis 
office. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

R. E. Bolling, ’13, is training for the same work in the 
Nashville office. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ben Doubleday, ’15, has gone back to Detroit to the 
Du Pont Co. 

♦ ♦ « 

Bromfield Nichol, ’20, has finished a three months’ special 
course at the Calvert School, and has passed the examina- 
tions for the United States Naval Academy. The rating 
was high. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Oris Bernal, ’17, has a position with Frank & Co., cloth- 
iers, of Nashville. 

4c * ♦ 

“Shaky” Hart, ’19, is in Birmingham with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. 

4c 4c 4c 

Lenn Colsher, ’16, was married last month. 

. * * 

Eddie Jordan is farming. 

* * • 

Frank Manning, ’04, is the secretary and treasurer of 
the Nashville Railway & Light Co. 
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“Babe” Allen, ’17, has left Sewanee and gone to New 
York. 

« » « 

Tom Bryan, ’17, is in business in Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 

Billy Hunt, ’16, is in business in Savannah, Ga., with 
his father. 

* * « 

“Doc” Harvill, ’18, has a position in Nashville with the 
American Biscuit Co. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mac Stubblefield, ’17, is in New Jersey with the Amer- 
ican Potassium Co. 

* * * 

Frand Diehl, ’18, is doing well in his class at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

* * * 

“Chuck” Bell, ’17, has one more year at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. He is making a fine 
record. 

* * ♦ 

Ralph Jones, ’13, has a position with Spurlock, Nieal f 
Co. in Nashville. 

* * * 

Jimmy Kellam, ’15, is with the Fourth and First Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville. 

« « * 


Albert Roberts, ’13, after an engineering course at 
Georgia Tech, and a course at the Paris Sorbonne during 
his foreign service, has charge of some coal mines on the 
Tennessee Central Railroad near Monterey. 

* Hi 


Marshall Plumlee, ’14, has a responsible position with 
Jos. Frank & Co. in Nashville. 

* « * 

Stanley Hampton, ’13, after a Tech, course at Lehigh, is 
in charge of mines at Coalmont and Tracy City, Tennessee. 
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Earl Shell, ’19, is working in Kansas City. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Robert Wilson, ’18, is making a good record in his studies 
at the University of Virginia. 

« « It 

Buford Wilson, ’16, is this year at Sewanee, and is 
planning a thorough Tech, course later. 

He * 

Ed. Rooney, ’16, is doing exceptionally well in the Law 
Department at Vanderbilt. 

4i ♦ « 

Joe Minor, ’13, is practicing dentistry in Nashville, with 

an office in the Independent Life Building. 

* . * * 

Chas. Jones, ’18, is in Nashville for the treatment of his 

throat, having been gassed during the war. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tillman Maxwell, ’12, has a responsible position with 
the H. G. Hill Co. 

« ♦ 

Kirby Jackson, '15, is teaching school, we hear, with the 
view of going back to college to take up a postgraduate 
science course. 

* ♦ * 

Pinky Russell, '18, is a special agent of the Tennessee 
Insurance Compensation Bureau. 

« 41 « 


Paul Stumb, '19, who made a good reputation as a 
pitcher while at M. B. A., is on the Vanderbilt pitching 
staff, and recently pitched a three-hit game against the 
University of Tennessee, readily winning his first major 
encounter. 

4i * « 


Chas. Malone, ’14, 
Nashville. 


has a position 

* * * 


in the postoffice in 


Howard Major, ’14, is planting near Lafayette, Ky. 



f 






This year we have enjoyed the following exchanges, and 
hope to have them with us next term : 

The Cue, Albany Academy, New York. 

The Megaphone, Central High School, Tennessee. 

Punch, Toppenish High School, Washington. 

Cadet Days, St. Johns Military Academy, Wisconsin. 

The Signal, Central High School, Tennessee. 

The Ring-Tum-Phi, Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia. 

The Comet, Grove School, Tennessee. 

College Topics, University of Virginia, Virginia. 

Orange and White, University of Tennessee, Tennessee. 
The Wigwam, Yakima High School, Washington. 

The Echo, Hume-Fogg High School, Tennessee. 

Hi-Life, Puyallup High School, Washington. 

The Polytechnic, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New 
York. 

Tennessee Farmer, University of Tennessee, Tennessee. 
Vanderbilt Alumnus, Vanderbilt University, Tennessee. 
University of Tennessee Magazine, University of Ten- 
nessee, Tennessee. 

Clarivaux Echoes, St. Bernard Academy, Tennessee. 
The Argus, Shelton High School, Connecticut. 

The Peabody Volunteer, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Tennessee. 

The Wallace World, Wallace University School, Tennes- 
see. 

The Tech Dyruimo, Tennessee Pol3rtechnic Institute. 
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IN OUR OPINION 

Cadet Days — A well-edited paper. The erection of your 
memorial chapel is indeed a splendid idea. 

« * * 

The Megaphone — The paper is made up well, but we 
believe that it would be better if it were published more 
than twice yearly. 

♦ 4c ♦ 

Clarivaux Echoes — Some cuts would greatly improve the 
appearance of your paper. Your jokes are good, but the 
remainder of your paper is a bit sentimental in spots. 

4c 4c 4c 

Hi-Life — An interesting paper. 

4c 4c 4c 

The Signal — A good paper full of some interesting news, 
but we think some cuts and a few more interesting stories 
would greatly improve your paper. 


Curtis: “Glen called me a liar; what would you do 
about it if you were me?*’ 

Hunt: “I don’t know, unless you try and tell the truth 
more often.” 


Many have gone as result of “flu,” 

Their better world to choose; 

And some have gone from another cause — 
The “wood alcoholic blues.” 

— Ex. 


Mr. Ball : “Now, Curtis, what was Washington’s Fare- 
well Address?” 

Curtis : “Heaven.” 



